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Subscribers to the Ant-Jovnnar will observe many improvements in that Journal during the year 1859: we hope we are free to 
believe that, since the first publication of the work in 1839, each annual volume has been better than its predecessor—that such has been 
the case year after year. Certainly this has been the aim of our labour: if, in some departments, we have not surpassed that which 
preceded, in others there has been an obvious advance ; and we claim, taken altogether, to have annually improved the Publication since 
its commencement—twenty-one years ago. We shall continue to act on this principle, so long as we receive the large amount of public 


/ Support that justifies the expectation of corresponding efforts. 


The public will accept our past as a guarantee for our future in the conduct of this Journal. We shall continue to avail ourselves 
of every possible means by which to retain its place in public estimation, and, by augmenting yet more its large circulation, obtain 
that power which is ever essential to success. 

While we neglect nothing of importance to artists, we shall endeavour to make the Art-Jounnat a more welcome guest to the 
library and the drawing-room of the connoisseur and the amateur, by various arrangements, the nature and value of which will be 
developed as we proceed. 








_ Subscribers are aware that « New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously sccorded, 
of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, four volumes are now completed : while the series containing 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. ither series may be obtained separately, ont 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to 
be procured easily, the entire twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 








Covers for the Volumes of the Aur-Jovrwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we py ™ 
attention to anonymous communications. 
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g have a crow to pluck 
with Mr. Ruskin concern- 
ing Raphael; and why ? 
& The reason is “ plain as 
% way to parish church.” 
“The general aspect of our 
J recent Academy Exhibi- 
4 tions shows that the imagination of 
numbers of our painters has sunk into 
S aweak, morbid, and painful condition. 
¥ Notions of healthy moral, or intellec- 
tual, or even of personal beauty, are 
rare amongst us. Noble, refined in- 
vention seems almost to have died away, and 
subjects which require it are built up of the 
most commonplace, paltry, and offensively 
obtruded accessories. ‘The character of Hamlet 
is, now-a-days, indeed left out by particular 
desire; yet “the trappings and the suits,” and 
+ wey Ar “of woe,” are rendered with a 
hideous vividness. But, far more commonly, 
worthy and interesting subjects themselves are 
neglected for those which are the least inter- 
esting conceivable. We have sunk to goggling 
phantasms, masquing in human form in the 
scenes of Shakspere, old ballads, and romance, 
to limping goats, to wretched stone-breakers, 
(pronounced by the oracle the two Art-heroes 
of last year,)to fantastical dryly painful versions 
of contemporaneous horrors, to homely scenes, 
and the meanest landscape objects, selected 
out of a cheerless ascetic sentiment, and the 
dullest perversion of Wordsworthian lowliness. 
It is scarcely possible imagination can be more 
feeble, trivial, and spasmodic than it has 
me a painters. And in whom are 
we to seek the instructor most influential in 
their recent courses? Indubitably in Mr. 
Ruskin. It is he who has bound on them 
faster their heavy vexatious burden of petty 
material things, and urged them with a spirit 
intense but narrow, enjoining a morbidly close 
exactness at the cost of truth of impression, 
and of all free idea—who, in a spirit part 
penkioh and part puritanical, slighting the 
fuman body, is left, except in landscape ob- 
frets, without appreciation of that beauty, the 
carmonious union of which with character and 
~- completes the painter’s loveliest poetry ; 
and who partly, in consequence, become narrow, 
exclusive, ascetic, ungenial, has sentiments 
Pa harsh, and fantastical, like the figures 
H the pictures he so praises, and utterly at 
variance with the true — and purpose of a 
of th art. The true old rights and privileges 
e ution are unduly restrained: the 
earn assiduously narrowed with an unmanl 
is ty, and even here in our merry England, 
a of our forefathers !) there are to be “no 
re cakes and ale,” a prohibition fraught with 





most awful consequences. When, on turning 
afresh to the works of this writer, we find that 
the most imaginative, intellectual, and delight- 
ful of all painters, is peculiarly the object of 
his restless aversion, our notions are strikingly 
illustrated. We have ourselves heard a favoured 
protégé of his speak with off-hand contempt of 
Raphael, the painter we of course allude to, 
when it was clear that Raphael is the most 
perfect example of all those beauties, the con- 
trary of which made his own works operate 
through the eye, even as a harsh sourkrout 
operates through the palate. Indeed, so lon 
as this depreciation of Raphael aiealieoend 
we are assured it is widespread in certain 
corners—we believe there is not much hope in 
Art for thevictim of the sorry delusion. Not that 
we would have Raphael or anyone else directly 
imitated ; but we feel as if a few gentle asper- 
sions of his spirit were the very thing wanted 
to calm our petty restlessness, to teach us 
something of beauty, simplicity, and ‘ 
something of true depth and dignity, and even 
of the plain elements of good painting. That 
calm pure spirit still waits to help us. There- 
fore we think we shall devise for ourselves a 
good task in clearing away some of the rubbish 
recently raised around us, within which that 
delicate spirit cannot, if it would, penetrate 
with its wise remedial promptings. In plain 
words, we mean that we now design to examine 
the b gem a assertions against Raphael scat- 
tered through Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Chiefly 
they are embodied in a chapter in that com- 
pendium of illusory dogmatism, the third volume 
of “Modern Painters,” entitled “The False 
Religious Ideal,” and in the fourth of his 
* Edinburgh Lectures ;” and therefore we shall 
be somewhat minute in our analysis of these 
two writings, believing, moreover, that the 
inquiry will not be uninstructive on broader 
grounds, since it may tend usefully to put 
inexperienced readers on their guard generally 
against violent and unscrupulous writers of the 
same pretentious and imposing tone. Nor is 
the plain truth here unamusing, for the solemn 
blunders and childish fallacies put forth with 
exquisite grave self-satisfaction in the linked 
stateliness, long drawn out, of a tico-theo- 
logical Hookerian diction, very often verge on 
the downright ludicrous. 

In the first of the two essays alluded to, 
Mr. Ruskin gives, at the outset, some queru- 
lous, but more than questionable, propositions 
as to the ordinary use of the imaginative fa- 
culty amongst us. He begins with a general 
complaint that “ we place our pleasure princi- 

ally in the imagination, with a tendency to 
Duild all our satisfaction in things as they are 
not ; to take delight in anything past, future, 
or far-off, rather than things present ;” adding 
that, “early all artistic and poetical seeking 
after the ideal is only one branch of this base 
habit ; the abuse of the imagination in allowing 
it to find its whole delight in the impossible 
and the untrue.” Now, both these initiatory 
assertions are inaccurate, even as regards our 
literature and art :—our only popular pictures, 
novels, and poems being those which either 
actually are, or are thought to be, strictly 
truthful, matter-of-fact, and illustrative of the 
peculiar dogmas, discoveries physical and 
metaphysical, and partial advancement of the 
present day; pure imaginations of the remote 
character having never been more neglected 
and depreciated than now. Our own Cees 
experience certainly contradicts Mr. Ruskin’s 
views on this point, strikingly. It has been an 
old complaint with us that the conceptions and 
sympathies of people are but too commonly 
bounded by the next parish, or, at any rate, by 
the next county. In the popular tales whic 
they read, no character has seemed in our eyes 
so much to interest them as the one that might 
be taken for a portrait of the Rev. Mr. So-and- 


ments of our nether 
considerable beauty of fancy, but more commonly grouped 
into signs and emblems which have but the effect of theo- 
logical puzzles. 
jay *- with contempt at the mean aspect of our litt 
globe beneath him, and yet, in his highest heaven, the 
beauties are only combinations, and sometimes puerile and 
fantastical ones, of common little things in that little 
world so disdained. 
sympathies for his mother earth, and for sow 
he is great 
abundantly illustrates the grand truth, that in ascetically 
abstracting ourselves from our appointed native 
we only soar to the contemplation of 

thing, and a mere — 
Dante, sti!] accompan 
divines, rises but to an excitement too mach alloyed by his 
worst pecul his 
sallies in a luminous blank 


80, or Miss Such-an-one, who is so charmingly 
self-sacrificing in all her ways. And with re- 
gard to the Arts, we have hanging up in our 
war fine proofs of Longhi’s Marriage of the 
irgin, and Muiler’s Madonna di San Sisto. 
Rarely can we get the ladies to take any sin- 
cere interest in them ; but directly we produce 
any engraving, however indifferently executed, 
which can show them what Lady Clementina 
Villiers, or Lady Jocelyn were like, the r 
vivacious ———- furnishes a contrast that 
really often mortified us. Mr. Ruskin’s 
complaint here, that “ nearly all artistical and 
poetical seeking after the ideal has been a 
delight in the impossible and untrue,” is sufli- 
ciently answered by a host of illustrious works, 
including all the greatest. 

Having disburdened himself of these preli- 
minary fallacies, Mr. Ruskin proceeds to in- 
struct us as to the legitimate uses of the ima- 
gination. He says that “its first and noblest 
use is to enable us to bring sensibly to our 
sight the things that are recorded as belonging 
to our future state,” (in direct opposition to 
Holy Writ, see especially 1 Corinthians xiii. 
12, and 1 Johniii. 2), “ or as invisibly surround- 
ing us in this. It is given us,” he adds, with 
superabundance of imposing expression, “ to 
imagine the cloud of witnesses, and see, as 
if they were now present, the souls of the 
righteous waiting for us (?), the great army (?) 
of the inhabitants of heaven ; to see the chariots 
of fire on the mountains that gird us round (?); 
but, above all, to call up the scenes in which 
we are commanded to believe, and be present, 
as if in the body, at every recorded event in 
the history of the Redeemer.” (?) The sanc- 
tity of some of these words and a or 
images ought not to deter us from reprobating 
the Sheurdity with which they are put together 
and misapplied. Simply, this so-styled noblest 
use of the imagination is an impossibility. Try 
to imagine but one loved spirit who has departed 
from you, the one most familiar with yours 
when on earth, and you will soon perceive the 
vainness of the attempt; and reason, in alarm, 
will forbid a persistence in that which would 
but wrap you in morbid and delusive visions, 
destructive of the balance of mind, and likely 
to produce fruits worthy of Bedlam, rather 
than of any holier place. Indeed, the or 
realization by the writer of such metaphorical 
ideas as “ the chariots of fire on the mountains 
that gird us round” shows (if anything) an 
imagination already partly disordered by such 
mental habits as he suggests. We affection- 
ately entreat ardent yew Ruskinians to pause 
before they think of dedicating their imagina- 
tion to any of these, its highest offices, or, at 
all events, carefully to consult Dr. Conolly 
before they do so.* 


® The heavenly anticipations promised by the Gospel 
we humbly conceive to be purely spiritual conceptions and 
emotions, not distinct imaginative perceptions of the class 
alluded to by Mr. Ruskin; a foretaste of that enlargement 
and exaltation of spirit to be enjoyed hereafter, not an 
apprehension of heavenly imagery—the mind having abso- 
lutely no power that way, beyond the arbitrary hete- 
rogeneous combination of such things as we hav® here seen. 
Dante's “‘ Paradiso” may well convince us how hopeless is 
the endeavour to imagine the glorious hereafter. His 


feelings are ecstatic, and sometimes exalted, but the visible 


ts with consist of but a few ordinary orna- 
mn of pay: sphere, now and then combined with 


In the luminous rapture of his soaring: 
e 


In so far as Dante can e his 
humanity, 


and delightful, but where it is otherwise, he 
sphere, 
tal no- 
self. In his remotest flights, 
the arid tediousness of i 


ties to look like heavenly love, ending 
3 ed ‘atoxication, and 


weak bewilderment. Let us, therefore, gently strengthen 
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Some of Mr. Ruskin’s second and ordinary niacal tendency, and would impose a grievous 


uses of the imagination are conceived 


in a | and evena destructive yoke on the imagination 


better spirit; and, like a little thread of gold in of any reader so weak and inexperienced as to 


a gaudy woof of flims 
sant words steal forth for a moment. “ 
second use in the minor necessities of life is to 
enable us out of | present good to gather the 
utmost measure of enjoyment, by investing it 
with happy associations, and in any present 
evil, to tighten it by summoning k the 
images of other hours.” But what immediately 
follows requires revival of caution. One of 
these second uses of imagination, it seems, 1s, 
“to give to all mental truths some visible t ype 
in allegory, simile, or personification, which shall 
more deeply enforce them.” This last, (no ex- 
ercise, by-the-bye, of pure imagination, but three 
built of reason,) is a delightful and pro- 

table exercise in moderation—a boon to be 

received heedfully and thankfully when spon- 
taneously or pleasantly inspired; but, as a 
systematic habit, pursued too far, it is likely 
to prove highly injurious, and to degenerate 
into a mere trick of pedantry, easier and easier 
— indeed, nothing can be easier than it will 
become,—but more and more lifeless and soul- 
less, till sweet things grow dead and stale from 
a mere familiarity of intellectual a 
Let it never be forgotten that many lovely 
things are pre-eminently intended to afford 
cheerful rest and relaxation to the mind, and 
to be the source of wafufored inspirations ; 
therefore, moral entomology and metaphysical 
botany are things to be somewhat shy of. 
There are men amongst us who deem they 
honour religion by a certain unwillingness to 
accept a rose unless as a theological exercise ; 
and but too many passages in Mr. Ruskin’s 
works are most disagreeably tinged with that 
humour, to which we object, even for sweet 
Religion’s sake, knowing how much forced 
habit deadens feeling, and that the mind 
has not the power of dwelling constantly on 
one sort of thing without becoming dull and 
diseased with regard to it, however admirable 
and even divine it may be in itself. Finally, 





| into actu 


materials, these 5% _ be guided by them. Their result would be, not 
id ts | 


free large-hearted poetry, but a piteous, petty, 
self-conscious pedantry masked in her garments. 
Having thus by his grave recommendations 
warned us what to avoid, Mr. Ruskin proceeds 
to examine the principal forms of the misuse of 
the imagination which have prevailed from 
time to time; and in so doing he descends 
from his cloudy heights to the vapoury stream 
of his particular subject. The earliest period 
to which he goes back he illustrates by a wood- 
cut of an initial letter P, from a thirteenth 
century MS., enclosing a drolly primitive draw- 
ing of the Nativity—a work so rude, really so 
funnily archaic, that it seems something beside 
the mark to introduce it into a grave discussion 
on Art, for it is not Art at all. He re it, 
however, complacently ; for the hand here em- 
ployed having, as he says, “no power to assert 
anything,” no harm can as yet have been done 
through that frailty of faith, that proneness to 
religious error and lapse, which Mr. Ruskin 
manifestly thinks wonderfully ticklish. But, 
it is added, “so fast as the painter advanced in 
skill, he gained also in credibility, and if he 
sank into error, that which he perfectly repre- 
sented was perfectly believed, or disbelieved, 
only by an effort of the beholder.” This we 
take to be fallacy the thousandth, or thousand 
and forty-fifth, as the case may be, roughly 
estimating the fallacies by the number of pages. 
The writer quite misapprehends the ind of 
acceptance given by the minds of sane men to 
works of imaginative Art. Pictures, no more 
than poems, are perfectly believed, except by 
the grossly ignorant and stupid, whom Art 
cannot step aside from her high purposes to 
take into account. The imaginative entertain- 
ment in the mind of a poetical vision is here 
erroneously conceived as commonly stupified 
al faith. Hence, according to Mr. 

Ruskin, “so soon as Francia and Perugino 
arrived at exquisite power of realization, and 


after this visionary extravagance, followed, as | consequently of assertion,” much mischief was 
we think, by a too restless exacting intellec- | done. Their representations of the Madonna 


tuality, Mr. Ruskin descends to the most | in a fanciful manner, as a 


beautiful young 


trifling and lowest uses of the imagination :— | woman, crowned, jewelled, and kneeling to 


“When the mind is utterly outwearied,” (he 
unbends enough to be thus far indulgent,) “ we 


may refresh it with such innocent play as shall | chilling the power o 


be most in harmony with the suggestive voices 


of natural things, permitting it to possess 
living an instead of silent beauty, 
and create for itself fairies in the grass, and 


| 


adore her child on a floor of precious marble, 
are solemnly and euphoneously reproved for 

f apprehending the real 
truth. “Their fallacies were indeed discredited, 
but the real facts not presented were forgotten; 
all true grounds of faith were opty under- 
mined, and the beholder was 


naiads in the wave.” On which suggestive- | vain tales and traditions, and bowed himself to 


ness our anxious amendment is—advice care- 
fully not to suffer the mind to be xéterly out- 


| 


} 


the lovely lady on her golden throne, when he 
never would 





| 


| 


ave dreamed of doing so to the | Now Raphael, on the contrary, lovi 


“though they darkened faith,” (the fai 
ready canonically darkened to ve peony 
never,” he tells us, “darkened feeling,” It 
was, however, he pee to say, far otherwi 
in the next step of the realistic progress, when 
various technical science was necessary to the 
work, and became the whole pursuit and plea- 
sure of the painter, to the aadest and decay of 
faith and feeling. True enough: the error is 
to apply the description to a period too early ; 
the incomparable and wonderful error is to 
apply it especially to one who painted with a 
feeling equally tender with that of any other 
man who ever handled the pencil, and far more 
comprehensive and vari The change which 
Mr. Ruskin laments is exemplified by him 
under the figure of “the crowned Queen Virgi 


of Perugino sinking into the simple Itallan 

mother in Raphael’s Madonna of the hair” an 

gs figure, ny for Perugino and 
contemporaries rarely or never re 

the Virgin a crowned. 5 — 


“This change,” he adds, “ would have been healthy if 
effected from a pure motive; but it was not made for 
truth's sake, but for pride’s, and because the painter had 
no longer any religious passion to express—he could think 
of the Madonna now very calmly, with no desire to pour 
out the treasures of earth at her feet, to crown her brows 
with the golden shafts of heaven—he could think of her as 
an available subject for the display of transparent shadows, 
skilfal tints, and scientific foreshortenings—as a fair 
woman, forming, if well painted, a pleasant piece of fur- 
niture for the corner of a boudoir, and best imagined by 
combination of the beauties of the prettiest contadinas.” 


The imputation of cold-blooded callousness 
here astonishingly made against Raphael by the 
writer, only illustrates, in the most striking 
manner, his own incapability of appreciating 
that kind of feeling which the painter, in these 

articular instances, dedicated to his work. 
phael did not indeed pour the treasures of the 
earth at the Madonna’s feet, or crown her with 
an heterogeneous and unintelligible diadem, 
such as Mr. Ruskin himself has composed for 
her; but he brought to her an offering more 
delicate and rare—the treasures of grace, and 
sweetness, and the crown of beauty, the gifts 
he had to bestow; and these are precisely the 
gifts which Mr. Ruskin’s whole writings con- 
vince us that he has but very little power of 
appreciating, for we have hunted them through 
in vain for a passage showing him to be any- 
thing of a graduate in the matter of personal 
beauty: on the contrary, his citations of in- 
stances of it in the painters evince much 
poverty and —— of ae He 
disparages it unintelligently in many places; 
sonatas with a seer "fiectation of the 


eft the prey of | monkish tone; and the word “ gracefulness” he 


will use as if, of itself, without one word of 


comment, it stood for a disgraceful =— 
ese 


wearied at all, and to set about creating the | Jewish girl, in her outcast poverty. And a | things deeply and seriously, could little have 


fairies in the grass, and the naiads in the wave, | shadow of increasing darkness fell upon the | thought that the adorning his 
while it is yet in a tolerably lively and vigorous | human mind, as Art proceeded to still 


sacred figures 


more | with them would be interpreted as proof of 


condition, We do not think they will come in | perfect realization,” &c. But who sees not at | frivolity and coldness of feeling. He delighted, 
the least to the languid call of an individual | once that the church, the creed, are here en- | too, to represent the Madonna as serene an 
suffering from a repletion of hard dogmas, or | tirely to blame, and not Art, who trustingly | happy, as we wish those we love and reverence 


a metaphysical dyspepsia, or “ a out- | and obsequiously followed them ; and that, for 
t 


wearied” with an oppressive course of theo- 
logical botany. Of all beings under the moon, 


they indispensably require an invocation gay, | Lily, the Pearl,” so flowered, 


| 


the Jewish girl in outcast poverty was pwur- 
posely, dogmatically substituted “the Rose, the 
gilded, and 


eprighly, Vigorous, and clear, even as was | gemmed in everyway in Romish litanies, the 
wakspere’s, when came flocking Puck, and | medieval goddess, “the Mother of the Trinity,” 


Peaseblossom, and the dainty spirit Ariel. 


In sober plainness, there is no imagination | kind, as some writers have affirmed. 


who offered her Son for the salvation of man- 
It is 


in these passages of Mr. Ruskin’s treating of | saddling the wrong horse with a vengeance—it 


that glorious faculty, but much solemn pe- 
dantry. Metaphorical ideas are forced beyond 
their limits, and littering images freely used, 


with but little fee ing of their true spirit and | the creed of that 


nature. 


is a most mistaken Jeremiad, to rebuke in this 
solemn, deliberate, and highly ornamented 
manner the Art of any period, for carrying out 
riod—to expect from the 


His mental rules and regulations here | Italian painters of the fifteent century the 


are but of a brain-fussing, restless, monoma- | original and reformed ideas on religious 


and maltip! 
ful im the 6 


Pother raised ws. At the | those 
world leave its virtues as well ea tes —" ae & 


our tles with whatsoever is good and beauti- 


mother here below, from whom the heavenly | 


—— | subjects. 


“ But these fantasies of the earlier painters,” 
(as Mr. Ruskin persists in calling the prescribed 


| teaching, the very ritual imagery of the church,) 





ever to be; and having already frequently repre- 
sented her in various then htful, pathetic, and 
exalted moods, he thought it no dishonour 
to her, and a og le ee = 
manity, to imagine her sometimes sim 
sate, ple: with the little, daily, Aeaven- 
remembered acts of kindness and of love; as 
this superciliously-mentioned Madonna of t 
Chair, where she gathers her child to her 
bosom, and p~esses her cheek against his fore- 
head, in the placid enjoyment 0 ove. 
For the divineness, smiling to us gently — 
such —- 4 these, it is se arte b 

o relish, no apprehens! 
whe A Madonna released ha the moment 

the impending cloud 0 
oo and feeling ut as our sweet ——_ 
mothers feel, is an object which quite | “ 
his temper. He has dwelt with satisfaction 
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’, hideous, monkish memento mori 
“in painting “ with - —_ a 

lest corruption of death ; but the 
ral he ; without him. 
e heartily wish 
t to such humours would alight 


from their spiritual stilts, and condescend to be 


tertained by é 
at to us actually intended to 


Jancholy case: they might 
that, after all, there may 3 
blessed for a sneer in 


by pictures of this class, 


for they 
meet their 


instruct them 
something too 
“the petty watchfulness 


of maternity,” something in the commonest, 
slightest interchanges 0 simply human affec- 
tion which are as a rest and restorative balm 
to the sublimest sou! of man—and more, far 


| more. _ 
broken circle 


might thus tend to restore the 
of the sympathies, a their 
| healthy balance, and soften a morbi 


'y intense 


devotion to things inanimate and abstract, 
which, however sublime in themselves, when 


moralise almost like vice. 


But, of course, those very precious smaller 


| followed exclusively, or even too far, de- 
| 


ictures to which we have just been alluding, 


| perceptions of 
pe p 

best of his poor ability. 

and 


temptuous estimate of Ra 





ive the measure of Raphael’s 
the Madonna. He never painted 
r on a large altar canvas without investing 
her with seriousness and heavenliness, to the 
Now, is it not edify- 
ing, that this, our influential leader in criticism, 
public lecturer of uninformed men and 
youth, in laboriously — them to a con- 
ael’s Madonnas, 

should here wholly ignore the Madonna di San 
Sisto, painted, by-the-bye, at the self-same 


| period of his career as the Madonna of the 
Chair? Will he next tell us that she is there 
a pleasant piece of furniture for the corner of 


No; she soars, she soars! 


| the most gracefull 
heavenly queen of 





a boudoir? Is there, indeed, nothing ¢here 
more than scientific foreshortenings, tints, and 
shadows, and reminiscences of the prettiest 
contadinas? Is she, above all, “ sinking” from 
the hands of Perugino and Francia? 

And now she 
stands awhile on the snowy clouds of the 
middle air, in all the buoyancy of celestial 
freedom. She is the most ethereally majestic, 
sublime of figures, the 
all the Madonnas, the 
empress of them; to adopt for a moment the 
visionary style, the most divinely beautiful 


| manifestation of herself she ever made through 
the pencil of favoured painter, and, we believe, 


the /ast, 


No “treasures of the earth” are at 


her feet, but adorning the threshold of heaven, 


simple love, instead, imaged b 
children, who, for our snail 


two winged 


ort, show, with their 


familiar, artless, genial tenderness, that sweets 
cordial to our poor hearts survive the grave. 


The long-forgotten crown, which 


Mr. Ruskin 


anomalously and absurdly recomposed for her, 


lies, 
low. Her drapery of 


3 lai d 
stirred by the breeze o tneen 


probably, with other trash, far in the abyss 


simple woof, 


heaven, in its rare 


beauty of line and form, is a far nobler orna- 


ment for her than all the barbaric 
arl, which our own M ilton, in an en 
our degraded to hell, to adorn Satan’s throne. 


er countenance, like somethi 
by heaven to the painter, rather t 
rom him to the 
gloria, 


celestial theme, 
She seems somewhat dazzled by her 


Id and 
ghtened 


vouchsafed 
a tribute 
is its own 


own exaltation, by what is now displayed to 


her. Her dilated, 
mates thus much. 
the sweet and tender 


slightly-wondering eye inti- 
But within her divineness 
graces of the gentle 


maiden seem immortalised; within that brow 


le profoundest sympathies for those sorrows, 


“a and those joys, which once 


| 
| of heavenly clearness and power, still seem to 
} 


she meekly 


red. Those sympathies appear as if radiantly 


enthroned in Eve’s fair form—the loveliest the 


mind of man can im —The curtain of the 
vision falls. But the aves of that iris of 





cherubim, which nearly merged in light encom- 
oe? her, still resound in the soul; and her 
orm itself often recurs, to lift the thoughts 
above low places, by the might of purest beauty. 

But where is Mr. Ruskin all this while ? 
Blindly, gloomily, in the dark below, grubbing 
in an artist’s dissecting-room, purely of his 
own device. Having disposed of the Ae ee 
della Sedia, and, as if wholly unconscious of 
the San Sisto, Raphael’s highest Madonna- 
picture, wrought, as we said, at the same 
period, he thus proceeds, in some of the most 
capes sentences we are acquainted with, to 

s own finishing picture of the painter’s 
notions of the Virgin :— 

“ He could think of the Madonna in her last maternal 
agony with academical discrimination, sketch in first her 
skeleton, invest her in serene science with the muscles of 
misery, and the fibres of sorrow; then cast the grace of 
antique drapery over the nakedness of her desolation, and 
fulfil, with studious lustre of tears and —e painted 


pallor, the perfect type of the Mater Dolorosa. is thus 
Raphael thought of the Madonna.” 


Of about fifty representations by Raphael of 
the Madonna with which we are acquainted, 
four are of the Mater Dolorosa—the only ones, 
we believe, of any importance—and certainly 
they betray no callousness. His principal 
Mater Dolorosa, which is at Madrid, (not with- 
out feeling in the engraving), Mr. Ruskin, 
unless we are very strangely mistaken, has 
not seen, and the others furnish not the 
slightest data, in any one particular, for his 
ope gay the designs, on the contrary, are 
full of true, tender pathos, This cold-blooded 
verbal picture, therefore, rendered ineffably 
nauseous by petty arts of antithesis and allite- 
ration, is entirely the coinage of his own brain 
—fabricated studiously, for the purpose of ex- 
citing our disgust against Raphael; and, to 
render the work still more repulsive, it is put 
forth on high grounds of religious feeling and 
moral indignation. In one of his volumes, 
Mr. Ruskin inserts a long note, expressive of 
his utter contempt for the arts of the rhetori- 
cian. Yet we know of no short passage any- 
where which combines more completely, than 
this one, the least creditable of those arts. 
Here are false assumptions—untenable deduc- 
tions from them; a style full of the pettiest 
and most affected artifices, and, above all, in 
the awe-inspiring name of religion, an end un- 
just and slanderous. 

In his earliest volumes Mr. Ruskin takes a 
few brief, off-hand liberties with the name of 
Raphael, but it is in his Edinburgh Lectures 
that he first elaborately attacks him. His 
severity is there based on the mightiest con- 
siderations imaginable. “The world,” he 
states (with a singular felicity of diction), “has 
had a Trinity of Ages, the Classical, Mediseval, 
and Modern;” the essential characteristic of 
the two first being Religious Faith, and that 
of the third the absence of it. “To deny 
Christ, that is intensely and peculiarly mo- 
dernism,” are words repeated twice, with a 
keen consciousness of the startling effect they 
are calculated to produce. As a neces 
consequence of these conditions of things, “all 
ancient art was religious, and all modern art 
is profane ;” and this great change, we are told, 
was effected by Raphael’s practice. Such are 
the lecturer’s t epical-tragical catastrophe, 
and his simple and effective means for ac- 
complishing it. In roceeding, he illustrates 
his assumed notion of the universal affirmation 
of belief by the art of the middle ages, by citing 
certain directions given to our Henry III.’s up- 
holsterer, adding, with sententious satisfaction, 
that “the furniture of the king’s house was 
made to confess his Christianity.” Amongst 
other things, the decorative artist is ordered to 
paint the Eing’s upper chamber with the story 
of St. Ma + and certain other saints, the 
tablet beside his bed with the figures of the 





guards of the bed of Solomon, and the win- 
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dows of his great hall at Northampton with 
the history of Dives and Lazarus. To be 
sure, this individual monarch, as we all know, 
was one of our most worthless. Early in his 
reign, he lost his golden opportunities in 
France in one of those miserable enterprises 
which were the disgrace of that benighted age, 
in shows, and sports, and revels, d when 
the lawless, rapacious poverty in this way re- 
sulting had driven his barons to one of their 
grand constitutional rebellions—that which 
eventually blessed us with our first House of 
Commons—this same king sought to fili the 
coffers of idleness and nS by accusing 
the Jews of incredible crimes, by judicially 
een, and occasionally massacring them. 
He was faithless in prosperity, abject in ad- 
versity, semifatuous in both. However, it is 
some emollient to our contempt to find, from 
Mr. Ruskin’s account, that the very furniture 
of his house was made to confess Bis Christi- 
anity, and that when he lay tired of his silly 
sports and revels with Gascon favourites, or 
scheming the unhallowed means of new ones, 
(so far as his feeble intellect could scheme 
anything,) the wood, the glass around him was 
replete with pious acknowledgment, and the 
tablet at his elbow pictured with the guards 
of Solomon. ‘Though vacant his head and 
heart, whatsoever he reclined upon seems to 
have presented some sanctified image, if not 
in the sitter, at least in the seat itself; and his 
bedstead, and all the little things about it, were, 
in every probability, rich with theological 
“ suggestiveness.” Whenever his exchequer 
was full, he was the most uncompunctious 
Dives in his dominions: whenever it was 
empty, the most importunate Lazarus. “ His 
exactions, in defiance of the charters con- 
firmed by himself, were excessive and shame- 
less. He canvassed for presents on specious 
pretexts, so as to be accounted the chief of 
the sturdy beggars of the kingdom.”* Thus 
says the Listostan. Nevertheless it is an ex- 
ceeding comfort to learn from Mr. Ruskin that 
the true moral was all the while glittering 
vividly before hin—in the most “ nobly-conven- 
tional stained glass,” of course. “ You see,” 
says the lecturer with grim complacency, 
“that in all these cases the furniture of the 
king’s house is made to confess his Christi- 
anity.” Fascinated with this notion, Mr. 
Ruskin adorns it with his a boundless 

rodigality of imagery. “There was not a 
can 7 con in ther hon” he adds, “nor 
a pallet by their bedside (?), that did not con- 
fess and proclaim their Christianity ;” and he 
is very angry with our soulless fashionable 
young ladies for not following the example, 
Ascending from the evidence of upholstery to 
that of treaties, laws, and all transactions in 
the middle ages, we are additionally cheered 
by learning that the vilest of them were, at all 
events, devoutly preambled, and that “ where- 
ever expediency triumphed, it was never with- 
out a distinct allowance of Christian principle 
as an efficient element in the consultation. 
Whatever error might be committed, at least 
Christ was openly, confessed.” These are 
indeed the lecturer’s own grave words; but 
one with his eyes only @ /ittle more open 
sees that, beyond and above his consciousness, 
they are all the while exposing him ironically. 
The noble phrases, in honourable conspiracy 
against their purblind master, as it often 
happens, set you on your guard against his 
mischievous delusions. Yet, truly, had we 
been of his audience, we should have gently 
raised our own looks to inquire whether he 
was really in earnest, or whether the triumph 
of sarcastic gravity in his countenance was 
utterly complete, as we have seen so delight- 
fully in Thackeray’s. For bearing in min the 


® Mackintosh, “ History of England,” |. 232. 
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neral actions of the thirteenth century, as 

Sescribed by his‘own severed Dante-and others, 

we should ourselyes-réfther.infer, (and even here 

we are almoststold*itsy< that this éonventional 

freq of redler y ought rather? to 

be ‘cited’ as ‘the: grand «ill of « tliat 
divinely - profound > old «saying, “t Familiarit 

breeds contenipt,4 which is so. nuch overlooked 

by: igidnists, «In this-blending—this 

y often inoperative -blenidisig—of.re- 

ligious*forms with all things, whether important 

i » bad, or. indifferent, we -seem 

that: theidea of sacred things, even of 

ist himdelf,-had heéome so stal and dead- 

by. cagistant:obtrusion as to lose its effect ; 

and. we «find«but an - argument: against that 

which ¢Mr: Raskin with so much confidence 


»« Néxt3im-his: discourse follow some of those 
brief, rigid-quasiteligious sentences, such as 
we have known tofal like black drops of blight 
‘on the hearts of the degdenations ‘shi are not 


s wary to add ions which alone 


to 


ighten them = practical 
justice, ‘mercy/and-reason. - Further on, in a 
Cmiler ‘spirit; we’ are” invited :to admire, the 
, mé, putrid. piece of moralising . in 
art, perpe -by that overpraised 
; rand. so ‘we. are brought 
|, who is, at. once. assumed as 
‘of a substitution of Pagan imagery, 
dégai to. prevail ‘at the close of the 
hrcéntary, though not to.one-fifth. of 
int which,Mr. Ruskin’s words would 
~ lead. the wholly}i t to conceive. Raphael 
« is made, mainly responsible for it. all ;, and so 
ehis beautiful; noble figure, falsely, drawn, ‘is 
« héld up-behind the shaded lamps, a,mere un- 
. caeeliow lecturer’s coarse diagram, .for the 
«most religious contempt ofthe audience, whose 
* eee might have béen nicely gauged by 
) their applauses.- A single ,person-is thus gib- 
« beted ‘as responsible for the change of the.age 
«.—achauge which, so far as it freed the imagi- 
< mation « meee ee mange. a 
¥ y of monkish images, (we 
porto Pemex own. surfeit of it aa 
“ or» two,)' was. highly desirable, and which 
80 far+ as" he was coucerned,; only 
‘ “withiii such moderate limits'as t 
~«mierit unqualified approbation. f 
Nor, we to add, is there. anything in 
~ the M4 an sadministrator of a monkish 
black ee: instead of sweet, fresh 
Chrigtian which enables us to suppose 
that love of aayihing impels Aim to his task. 
Noslote: of. any-kind speaks in this fashion. 
«Te : —_ a “——. not even his 
. approbation. is cold, ; not .merel 
e rigid, but.frigid. His sharp, curt rh ae 
seem _ pd out of flint, or rather out of 
Seotth -granite for the Edinburgh occasion. 
caltiee mere restless pulsations of assidu- 
ously developed little phrenological bumps of 
pugnagity or combativeness—bilious affections 
of the mind—habits of invective, availing them- 
selves of that very flimsy old Diogenic device 
of disparaging and mortifying the present age 
by exalting over it another, through over- 
strained invidious comparisons. The exagge- 
rated idea of medieval piety is but a cynical 
splendour, a heavy scarlet and gold, coarsely 
daubed in, to ie by the-contrast our own 
poor age look foul and dull. 
_ Besides, it is but libellous on our surround- 
ings, after all. Even whilst we first penned 
this page, in the inclement season of mid- 
winter, when deep distress arose, and, thanks 
to our blessed press, the sigh of the poor—the 
— looks of little breadless children could 
rent w be excluded from the most luxurious 
} ey ~. we seemed to see page after page of 
ue ‘imes newspaper daily covered with confes- 
sions of Christ, not simply in munificent sub- 
scription lists, but in letiers full of preci 
etters of precious 


charity’. ./: thought,“ sweet ingenuity, aes 


cand:watchfalness. : It is-true, the name of 
. Sayiodr ofs{Man appeared not frequently. « But. 


ness inrhundreds of-these gentle mini 


/commanded-from us; but we: couldywe think, 
‘demonstrate logically that they. declare Him’ 
with, «literally, as -muchs 
vaunted 
fourth:Plantagenet, pictured with 


St»Margaret, 
the’, Evangelists, the Virgin, the ~quards of 
Solomon, and the story of Dives and rus.* 


* The first sentepces of this paper, written before,the 
last Royal Academy Exhibition, may remain as some 
record of 1858. wi to’ the present year, otr 
chief consolation is 
that prolonged and Complete development of monstrous- 
ness and essential weakness, which must soon, surely, lead 
to its decay, and, in ‘its place, to some return to better 
things.* From woes and horrors, with now and then some 
force in them, though almost always wn and fan- 
tastical, we have this year proceeded, naturally h, 
to mere negative ugliness, ugliness for its own e, 
and . frivolities even, — puerile; neither, is there 
progress from over-mimiteness to freedom and noble 
breadth, as admirers’ have predicted ; but rather a diver- 
gence to the way mud of the crudest most violent 
coarseness. This decline ig manifest equally in the three 

‘ . l*who exhibited *this* year. ‘Theic 
works’ betray alike exhatgtion and« on of 
mind, the inevitable ae of a slavish dradgery, 
combined with that consfant rejection ‘of judgment 
and good - taste, which (as in the’ cate of all «things 
unexercised;) must lead to, the utter, decay: and; loss 
of those qualities. Though regretting Millais’ general 
decline, Mr. Ruskin, nevertheless, ‘palliates his picture 
of the Conyent Grave - ng, but>on untenable 
grounds, as we conceive. He assumes that,the painter 
may not have meant it “to be pleasing to us,” but only 
“strange and horrible "—no *‘ sweet piece of convent sen- 
timent,” but a stern re tation of that hard ghastly 
Living Death, which he imagines, and no doubt truly, to 
‘prevail in monasteries. Filled with this idea, Mr. Ruskin 
proceeds to repudiate conventual segregation in a strain of 
that overwrought sensitiveness of imagination, ectic, 
* nervous " ardour, which is in spirit so much more akin to 
the condition reprehended, than to the temperateness, and 
stout health of mind, which are its most effectual oppo- 
nents; and viewing the picture as expressive of this dire 
mortification of the heart, he considers it “‘a t work.” 
But admitting all Mr. Ruskin assumes, neither that nor 
any other moral purpose would alone make a great, or even 
a respectable, picture. A mere intention to represent con- 
ventual horror is surely within the scope of the: very, 
trashiest painters and novelists, alike. It is the rendering 
it with pictorial al lity that would alone make the attem 
in any degree cOmmendable ; and here the artist: fails in 
his coarseness and monstrousness.of line and hue, as well 
as of expression. The death in life of that nun’s face, a 
staring skull thinly veiled with the semblances of vitality, 
is justifiablé neither on Pre-Raphaelite . pretensions, of 
matter of fact, nor Raphaelite principles of poetic art. 
Neither Art nor nature will" recognise or accept it; and 
the crude gross daubing is here little above the level of the 
Village tyro. who i tes.the rural beershop with his 
pencil. Critical writers, we hear, have attributed much 
power to the landscape ; bat, to the best of our jadgment, 
it was a heavy, graceless strength, much tainted with 
the usual ugliness, and in many essentia) things wanting 
truth. That ugliness, for its own sake, is now the 
object of this most perverse of painters, receives suffi- 
cient proof from his other picture.of those odious, 
heartless, little monsters of girls, in fopperies of the 
newest mode, eating syliabub under. the. apple blos- 
soms. This is the very saturnalia of Boge a dull 
suicidal insult to that natural sense of beauty, which is the 
very heavenly grace of the imagination, and alene can 
keep it sweet—its divine preservative against harshness, 
and gloom, and extravagant violence. In the daintier 
puerilities of Mr. Hughes, we find a striking want of that 
physical objective truth, on which the “* Brotherhood” so 
confidently, yet so delusively, rest their claims. Those 
king’s children taking their siesta under more of the apple 
blossoms, whith Mr. Ruskin hiniself bespoke in his last 
year's pamphlet, are little fantoccini puppets, of blue-eyed 
dolls, whose huge heads and shrivelled stugfed limbs, and 
idiotic types of form, outrage proportion and drawing: 
the colour, the flesh shades of pure lilac especially, is 
equally false. Mr. Hughes's other picture, too, is devoid 
of modelling, and of the modifications of colour vy light 
and shadow.’ But these monstrosities, and vio of 
what is universal in the aspects of nature, are quite ignored 
by Mr. Ruskin; and the painter is simply tutored, most 
mildly, in soft, luscious, apple-blossomy diction, to con- 
tent himself with cottagers' instead of kings’ orchards, and 
not to bequite so gay for the future. Never did thedivinely 
enunciated truth, that those who strain at gnats may swal- 
low, camels, receive such copious and customary illus- 
tration, as in these criticisms. To see how our annual 
pamphieteer, standing before these pictures, will, as it 
were, put gross Pre-Raphaelite camels into his —, and 
swallow, and benignly with the mildest suavity digest 
them, one after another; and then to note 





w he 
will strain at some gnat, in the shape of any pretty 
old-fashioned “ conventionalism,” which is opposed 
to the ugly new-fashioned conventionalisms of the 
Pre-Raphaelites—this is one of the curious features 
of the time we live in, a something to which the annals of 
criticism supply no precedent or lel. We 
comment on other works execu under Mr. Ruskin's 
particular directions, but there is no space. 





“did-nét'thebenign influence ‘of | « 
‘His spirit come forth with ammistakeabibclear- 


Eee ns? 


Betievolent works like these are*not alk He |« 


regard 
t Pre-Raphaelitism has now attained | - 
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precision as / those | ‘pir 
, tablets, and twindows. of * our: |’q 


despair of all after ages; “such tre 
coin, and timie as. they“possessed: 
the glory of God—for they-believe 
they honoured > Him they honoured’ 
cousidered that by théir ager 6 
of the doctrines and truths Ww. i 


a 
e | te a 
a 


oF 


Rome to promote © vemen' 
ends ; but, as already‘iotimated, “it. 
impulse and a power which we are s 
again’ récéive: scienée ih the “pres 
marvellous progréss "because the - 
Art makes‘ no.-such advan -t md 
does not ask for it, and:if.it did nila be 
useless: all we can hope for.is the past | 
to excel it is beyond the bounds of cape 

‘Who looks for another Raffaelle, a ae 
Angelo, Titian, or, Rubens?. New generat ; 
arise when our heads are mouldering une 

of the valley; new nations. may people valleys 
forests yet untrodden by the foot of man; but t 
must borrow their Art from the same sour 
ourselves, for'we believe it has~ _ oe ee 


« Touched the highest point of all its great =F" 


These remarks are 
ture of the ea ae ‘ ‘a 
to that peried in the history’ of “Art “wh 
solitary painter sat in his retired studio. 
vases whereon were depicted the saints and 
whose names are inscribed in the = 1 
Romish Church. And ‘with what zeal, 
devotion he laboured, the works of those old 
of Giotto, of Angelico da Fiesole,.of the 
Bartolomeo, of Francia, Perugino, and of 
in his youth, abundantly testify ; .90 also do those 
later date, Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, Gw 
and Carlo Dolce : one may almost fancy they received 
a direct inspiration from heaven, 80. 
divine is the orese ge 
adonnas. We may smile a 
one of earth’s delights,” and patient endurance, 
which led them to multiply in so large abundance 
these feminine ideal portraits; but we must om 
the beauty of their productions, and - 
feelings that created them. These artists seem 
have adopted for their motto,— 
” , aut humili modo, 
Nil orale sequar.” es 
J. G. Schaeffer, the painter of the “Nan, 
modern German artist: the picture - 
to the school of Guido than of Carlo ; 
characterised by sweetness and 
expression, as well as by y 
is painted with much delicacy of man! 
¢ picture is in the Royal Collection at Osborne 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GREAT ARTISTS. 


BY THE LATE E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 





No. 4.—Davip WILKIE. 


Tues are certainly two ways of learning a thing— 
the one by going right, the other by going wrong ; 
both teach, and, of the two, the aspirant who waits, 
and will not begin until he is sure of the right 
road, is perbaps less likely of success than he who 
dashes forward and is determined to find his own way, 
and to succeed by his own efforts. Nature appears, 
in both cases, to furnish or to withhold the impulse ; 
and some men fail from a distrust in their own 
powers, just as others succeed from & confident re- 
liance upon them. In no pursuit, perhaps, is this more 
the case than in Art, so that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has remarked, that “few have been taught to any 
who have not been their own teachers.” 

In the year 1816-17, I found myself, like Dante, 
groping my way in the dosca oscura of Art, and 
certainly not waiting to be shown either into or 
out of the wood. I was courting and desiring in- 
formation, when I accidentally came across a good 
little fellow who, as he was a Scotchman, had 
acquaintances among the artists of his country, and 
it was thus my good fortune to obtain the begin- 
ning of a greatly interrupted intercourse with David 
Wilkie. We started in pursuit of an interview 
with this truly great artist, for whose merits, young 
as I was, I had conceived the highest, and, am 
proud to say, most just respect. My guide in this 
important expedition remembered suddenly that he 
knew something of another Scotch artist, to whom 
he proposed to introduce me, in order that I might 
obtain the information I wanted. The name of 
this artist was Wilson, and, as I think my friend 
pronounced it, Muster Andrea Wulson. I don’t 
remember his person, but the reply he gave to a 
question I ventured to ask made a lasting impres- 
sion upon me. I had been, I remember, a good 
deal surprised at the practical fact I had just be- 
come acquainted with—that black and white did 
not make the same kind of grey that Indian ink, 
used with water over white paper, produced, and 
I wondered by what profound secret in Art this 
marvel was to be effected. I am not certain that 
this was the learned query I ventured to put to 
“Mr. Wulson,” but no doubt it was one just as 
childish ; at all events, it was asked in perfectly 
modest and boyish simplicity, when the painter, 
turning suddenly towards me, with a look and 
movement that almost converted me into stone, said, 
in the harshest voice I ever heard, “ Sir, there a’ 
seacrets in the art which, when a man has worked hard 
to obtain, he maun keep to himsel’.” Of course I 
begged his pardon, pleaded my ignorance and in- 
experience, and, as my frieud seemed a little hurt 
or disappointed too, we rather abruptly took our 
departure. As soon as we recovered ourselves, my 
good-natured conductor tried to cheer me, and to 
excuse the “ body,” whom he said was “ sometimes 
& queer divil,” and offered to take me to another 
artist he knew. I conld not help saying, “ I hope 
he’s not a Scotchman!” “Then he just is,” he 
said, “but a very different sort o’ chiel ye’ll find 
him, I warrant.” I must say I had but very little 
“devotion for the deed,” but when I heard that 
it was David Wilkie, the painter of the “ Blind 
Fiddler,” a glow of warmth shot into my heart. As 
we made our way along, I determined to take espe- 
cial care as to the questions I asked, and not to get 
such a rebuff again. Presently we were at the door 
of the house at Kensington, and in the presence of 
- great man, whose broad Scotch accent half 

nocked me down upon the carpet we stood on. 
+ Dg seconds our business was explained, and 

ilkie turned to me with an encouraging look, and 
asked me kindly what subjects I had attempted to 
paint. I explained myself with difficulty, but he 
io, encouraging me, and directed my atten- 
possi A rope pictures about the room, and upon the 
at stood there. Presently I ventured upon 
are and then upon a question, which was 
my to by the painter starting off down stairs, 
tad im a minute after bringing up a sketch or 
ke be was just making from a group of glasses, 

» Which it should seem had been left by accident, 
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or placed by a servant, after washing them, upon a 
table or dresser. The colour was wet, and the 
bit of panel was placed into my hand that I might 
examine the mode in which the study was executed. 
Encouraged by this act of, kindness, I ventured to 
make many inquiries, bat under a good deal of 
restraint. This the kind good fellow saw, and with 
some gaiety of manner he turued to me and said, 
“Ye need na fear to ask me ony questions ye please ; 
I am vary pleased to tell ye onything I know; 
there are na secrets; the art of a painter does not 
depend, like that of a juggler, upon a trick—it a’ 
comes out o’ study and reflection, nothing else.” I 
was attempting some profusion in my thanks, but 
he stopped me, and directed my attention to the 
two small pictures which were then standing 
upon the easels. These, I remember, were the 
** Refusal,” from Burns’ songs, and the “ Letter of 
Introduction,” two of the most delicately painted 
and most strongly characterised works in sentiment 
and expression ever produced by anybody. The 
production of these true gems of Art mark the date, 
aud point to the fact that it was before the era of 
Macguilp had fairly set in. It had not then touched 
Wilkie at all events, and it would have been better 
if it never had. For delicacy of execution, and for 
true finish, these little pictures send Pre-Raphael- 
itism where it ought to go, and betray, in a peculiar 
way, the impotency of Ruskinism. It is worth the 
while of the nostrum-mongers and Macguilpists of 
the day, to look at and to study these exquisite 
works of the brush: they are executed iu the same 
manuer in which David Teniers painted, and are 
unel , Clean, transparent, pulpy, and substan- 
tial, without the faetitious aid of a slimy medium, 
and of course they remain firm and unchanged to 
the present hour. 

Of course I asked about the material, the medium 
with which they were painted, and learnt that the 
first was simply old linseed oil, thinned with tur- 
pentine. At that time the chromes had not been 
invented. The reds and orange tints, he told me, 
were principally compounds of vermillion with 
yellow ochre, which, he remarked, was a heavy 
colour, and did not mix in a friendly way with the 
vermillion. He spoke of light or Venetian red, also, 
as a heavy colour, and regretted that red lead could 
not be depended upon in oil colour. When I told 
him that, in my ignorance of the material, I had 
mixed red lead and verdigris, and used them for the 
pleasant grey they made, he laughed anil said, 
* Weel, ye could not have done better to bring mis- 
chief abont in a speedy way.” This kind-hearted 
man listened very patiently and replied very readily 
to all I asked. Of course, he recommended the 
close and unremittent study of Nature as the surest 
guide. As long as this was kept in sight, he said, 
he regarded all processes with indifference; and 
that it mattered but little upon what grounds, with 
what instruments, or with what materials pictures 
were painted. He remarked that artists had wasted 
a great deal of very useful time upon very useless 
studies in these respects; that there were many 
ways of arriving at the same end, and that most 
artists took both the means and the road that suited 
them best, or was best adapted to their peculiar 

wers. 

The whole of this conversation impressed me 
strongly. Two points were conspicuous and memo- 
rable in it: these were, tirst, that very little indeed 
could be taught, and that every aspirant and la- 
bourer must depend upon himself. For myself, I 
must say I felt this as the grand lesson I received 
from David Wilkie. This grand lesson it is which 
is reiterated in a thousand ways in the practical life 
of every artist, and is the only certain course to 
originality, even though it fail, and lead to nothing : 
then it proves the saddest of all traths—that the 
aspirant has mistaken his powers. 

In his pursuit of Art, Wilkie fully illustrated the 
doctrine he held and preached. Had this not been 
the case, his earliest productions would probably 
have had that false promise in them which is the 
pure direct result of imitation, and which so often 
deceives those who attempt to judge of the capa- 
bilities of beginners; but (the fact is curious) they 
had not even this. In the exhibition of Wilkie’s 
pictures at the British Gallery were placed two 
of the first productions of his pencil, but these 
had so little promise in them,—such an absolute 
deficiency and indication of all pictorial power 





and capacity,—that, after remaining ex for 
two weeks, they were withdrawn oho aly 
fastidiously jealous of his reputation. This was a 
pity, as it would have furnished evidence of the 
difficulty of judging of the first-fruits of an aspi- 
rant's powers, and have furnished a proof that where 
no promise is given, great results may nevertheless 
be in attendance, and at hand. It would also have 
corroborated Wilkie’s own remark on the import- 
ance of self-dependence, and that there is a better 
prospect of success for the aspirant who produces 
what is worthless, than for the imitator, who flies 
to conventionalism, ever at the service of the feeble, 
and easily made available to deceive the weak judg- 
ment of the unenlightened. 

_ That Wilkie trusted to the native power in him 
1s certain enough, since he changed his style, as it 
is called, at least five or six times in his professional 
career, and this without becoming the imitator of 
anybody. All and every one of these changes were 
experiments made upon himself and his own capa- 
bilities—assertions of his own independence, and 
the determination to think for himself. 

But another and a far more important change 
still awaited him, and would inevitably have taken 
place, had not death prematurely interrupted the 
course of his highly interesting artistical career. 
It has been seen but by few artists, while the world 
is altogether too ignorant of Art to have caught the 
slightest impression of what was pending. Who- 
ever remembers the exhibition of the drawings and 
studies which were exhibited after the painter's 
return from the East, might have discovered that 
he had been in a sphere of instruction pregnant 
with new elements of colour, and that, as in the 
“Penny Wedding,” a chromatic new birth awaited 
him. It was easy for the cultivated eye to perceive 
that a new light was about to break in, of a kind of 
which there was no evidence in the productions of 
his previous practice. It was clear that the varied 
greys, worn by the people he had been among, were 
about to unite the cold, crude blues and reds, and 
other unbroken tints introduced into the ordinary 
combinations and compositions of colours observ- 
able in his works. It is clear to the common critic 
that Wilkie had the true feeling for colour; and it 
will ever be matter of the most serious regret to the 
enlightened that he did not live to realize and per- 
fect what he had just seized in the opportunity that 
had offered itself, and in the scenes with which he 
closed his valuable life. 

The practical course pursued by Wilkie offers the 
most valuable lesson the world of Art has ever 
received. He had been a shrewd and watchful 
observer all his life; he had lived surrounded by, 
and had studied closely, the best examples of Art, 
aud had, in his practice, given ample evidence of 
his powers to seize, and his great capabilities to do; 
but he had nevertheless missed an excellence which 
till now had only presented itself in pictures and 
not in life—not in the living examples which, as a 
matter of course, became his models. 

As in every point in the lore of Art ignorance 
and false notions prevail, so in that which insists on 
a large and varied collection of works of Art for 
professional study there is a similar error. As an 
axiom of real wisdom and experimental truth, it is 
abundautly proved that the produced and applied 
thing is not in itself sufficient to teach; but that 
the true impression must come through an aequaint- 
ance with ay megane true knowledge through 
study, assisted by practice. People may go to 
exhibitions of pictures—stare, wonder, and admire, 
and be as ignorant of the real merits of Art at the 
end of a long life as at the beginning. I have 
known even dealers in pictures, men of good sense 
and average taste, and whose livelihood depended 
on a certain kind of acquaintance with pictures, as 
ignorant of the merits and the aims of Art as mere 
children. In the same way the history of Art, in 
its progress and decline, clearly prove that the pos- 
session of examples has neither advanced it nor 
retarded its fall. Real artistic force is a power 
obtained by absorption, and in no way from pla- 
giarism of any kind. . The mere pretender gives 
examples of a certain kind of excellence by imita- 
tion only, while that produced by the true artist is 
ever per se ; while the mere connoisseur learns just 
enough to distinguish one example from another, 
without ever knowing what are the true qualities of 
Art, or what should be common to all its produe- 
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tions. Artists afford evidence of this truth as much 
as the common observer ; and the great man who 
is the subject of this little essay is a striking exam- 
ple in proof. With powers superior to most men,— 
with an earnest study and scrutiny ado by few, 


—with abundant rtunities, David Wilkie re- 
ined exten until | that such powers of intelligence carried into Art, 


mained untouched until impression from living er- 
amples was about to be converted into knowledge, 
applied and reduced to practice. It is not intended 
to be said that pictures had done nothing for this 
aspirant iu Art,—one whose greatness was 
it upon reflection; but in comparison it was 
nothing, since, taking for example the article of 
colour, forty years of exposure to impression, aided 
by study, failed to achieve that which, among the 
living examples in the East, took place in six 
months ! 
In the largest collection of pictures existing in the 
world, and in such a one as it would be vain to 
etpect should ever be got and held together for any 
efficient purpose of study, there would still be but 
few examples of chromatic combination, when com- 
pared with what takes place in one single hour, 
where the lesson comes from life and nature—from 
the real living and existing ingredients fortuitously 
combined. Something in the way in which we may 
suppose it to take place in a kaleidoscope, could the 
particulars and ingredients be of the true and varied 
character, such as is found in life and nature among 
the people, who in themselves and the costumes they 
wear present the required combinations and effects. 
But here, of course, only a very imperfect result 
would take place. As regards pictures, it is clear 
that a picture can offer but one example, where, for 
the purpose of instruction, thonsands are required ; 
and thas it happens, as has been said, that the 
applied and practised thing teaches but in a very 
small degree. An ordinary collection of pictures 
constitutes no important school for artists, and 
beyond mere matter of amusement is utterly useless 
to the public. It may be regarded asa great mis- 
fortune to the interests of taste that David Wilkie 
never put this important fact, deduced from his 
_— into ordinary language; but it may be 
fearlessly said that the character of his genius and 
the course he pursued in Art proclaimed this to the 
world in language as plain as that in every day use. 
Wilkie knew all Art, yet it had but small influence 
upon his practice; one short and hasty journey to 
the East, among the people and the scenes reflecting 
new and varied elements of colour, changed his 
whole being as a colourist, and would, had he lived, 
have made him one of the highest examples that ever 
adorned Art. Colour was the forte of Wilkie rather 
than any other quality of Art. It was not Aumour, 
for he had in that but a very confined scope—com- 
pare him with Tom Hood, as far as they can be 
compared. Certainly, he was without the remotest 
conceptions of beauty or grace—think of Raphael. 
Even in character he was very confined, whilst in ex- 
pression he was great, and in what he attempted a per- 
fect master. His “ Columbus” exalts him far above 
all modern competition, while the keenness, scrutiny, 
and suspicion depicted in the figure and face of the 
old geutleman to whom the letter of introduction is 
presented, the female looking into the tea-pot, and 
the boy with the cut finger, are examples rare 
indeed, perhaps matchless. Expression is excellent 
everywhere, but Wilkie’s trae power was in colour. 
The loose, free style he adopted in the middle period 
of his career, especially in his “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” is beautifully calculated by its unmixed, its 
disunited tinting, to give cleanness, brightness, and 
effect to colour. Wilkie was also a man of deep and 
serious reflection in his art, so that the influence of 
his a would not have acted and subsided 
in One single or in a few specimens, as often happens 
with artists who make oh eniaaned hit ; it ane 
have been absorbed, and assimilated, and become a 
part of him, and nothing he produced would have 
a _ —— and unexalted by his newly- 
lired power. When one reflects on the 
leaden treatment all subjects received in the Rann 
tionalism of English Art, and that this never affected 
Wilkie, we have reasons to feel certain that h 
would have become not oul - . 
Tia ae = y 4 regenerator, but the 
t was perhaps twenty years ai 
memorable ote with Wikio = a oo 
cally chen at the house of Allan Cunningham, a 
y altered and a shattered man, He was then 
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about to start for Spain, where he rallied, and 
returned laden with the newly-acquired riches of his 
keen and close observation. At that time an inter- 
course with the world had taught me something, 
and I listened to the clear, , and learned remarks 
which fell from him with a full sense and conviction 


where unfortunately there is so small a stock, could 
not fail to achieve great and extraordinary things. 
Irving the preacher, Barry Cornwall, and other 
choice spirits were there, but their brilliancy in no 
way eclipsed the solid, steady light given out by 
Wilkie.: perhaps I admired him beyond his claims 
that he was an artist. Wilkie was of tall stature, 
angular and bony, but now rather stooping and 
emaciated. His head was of the round type, and 
his hair sandy. The upper part of his face broad, 
with cheekbones high ; eyes light and grey, and with 
an expression severe and searching. His nose 
rounded and compact, with mouth spreading, but 
closing firmly. On the whole, there was nothing 
pleasing or inviting in his aspect. Amongst his 
compeers he was marked by a kind of dry, cold 
humour, and, judging from the anecdotes told of 
him, he would submit to be joked, and sometimes 
venture upon a witticism, or a repartee. It seems 
that the severity seen in his outward mau produced 
only a simple seriousness and quietude within. The 
statue of him in the vestibule of the National Gallery 
resembles him more at the age of thirty than at that 
at which he died; but, on the whole, conveys a 
tolerably correct impression of his personal ap- 
pearance. 
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ENGLISH HOMES: 
AS THEY ARE, AND MAY BE, IN FURNISHING 
AND DECORATION. 


Tae homes of this country present many phases 
of attraction, and furnish abundant scope for reflec- 
tion. The moralist sees them from one point of 
view, the statesman beholds them from another, the 
social reformer fixes his gaze upon their ills, and 
the state educator dwells upon ¢he want to which 
all ills are supposed to be attributed. These and 
many others, enlightened and benevolent, are doing 
good service to the people and their homes, and 
should have all honour for their intentions and their 
works. Still, every section has its specialitie, and 
the Art-Journal will prove itself a help rather than 
a hindrance, to all interested in the general refine- 
ment and elevation of Englishmen, by first glanc- 
ing at what homes are, and then showing what they 
might be made, by a little popular knowledge 
on matters connected with taste and decoration. 
A rapid sketch of homes as they are, from the 
cottage to the palace, compared with homes as they 
might be, shall, therefore, form the subject of this 
and following papers ; and while principles shall not 
be ignored, how practically to secure more pleasure- 
giving and instructive homes shall be the chief 
object sought. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the general influ- 
ence of home education upon children—among the 
thoughtful of all ranks that is fully appreciated. 
Neither is it necessary to insist upon the difficulty 
of outrooting false prejudices, or habits of thought 
contracted in youth; nor can it be doubted that 
the example of all around is carrying on an involun- 
tary education of the mind, which is bending it 
silently, but more powerfully, than the precepts of 
parents or the lessons of .teachers; and from these 
admitted truths, the homes of England may be first 
glanced at. If this involuntary education be going 
forward almost exclusively through the eye, and if 
everything seen is leaving some impression on the 
mind, how few parents and guardians are alive to 
the duty of providing that these impressions shall 
be those only of taste, elegance, and beauty! The 
present notion is, that anything is good enough for 
the nursery : the cheapest paper-hangings cover the 
walls, and the cast-off furniture from all other 
rooms is good enough for children to destroy ; but 
those who so act forget that such decisions have 
most important bearings on the optical and mental 
education of their children; and those nursed and 
nurtured amidst distorted forms and vulgar incon- 
gruities of colour, cannot be blamed for being what 
their education makes them. Parents wisely secure 
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the mantel-shelf, and prints or pictures o ~ 
are each educating the eye fhm maaan 
forming the minds more surely, than the lessons of 
schoolroom, the books in the library, or the admo. 
nitions of the parlour. With this feeli emerging 
into a recognised truth, it is not wonderful that 
increased attention to taste and domestic embellish. 
ment should be considered essential to the full 
development of home influences, and the due dis. 
charge of parental responsibilities. 

The multitnde suppose (for they cannot be said 
to believe what they have never examined or thought 
over) that everything pertaining to taste and style 
in the “ doing up” of a house is the exclusive inherit. 
ance of the rich ; and the working classes are espe- 
cially prone to that listlessness of feeling on such 
subjects which would throw the burden of teaching 
children elegance and taste on the shoulders of the 
wealthy. The cotter or the artizan su and 

ap poses, 

acts on the supposition, that to teach a son to 
distinguish between good and bad forms, to 
the same class of accomplishments as or 
fencing, and that while all may be included in the 
education of a gentleman, the children of the work- 
ing classes cannot expect indulgence in such luxuries. 
Nor is this feeling confined to the working classes, 
although, as shall be shown, it is more destructive 
to them and their children than to their richer 
neighbours. The influences of home and parental 
responsibilities are not confined to the richer classes 
of society; and if the surronndings of home be 
perpetually educating the eyes of children in lessons 
of elegance or the reverse, it will not be difficult to 
show that peculiar responsibilities rest upon those 
whose children must be trained to labour, and who 
will live comfortably just in proportion as that 
labour is increased in value through increased taste 
and skill. As has been demonstrated at length 
elsewhere,* this subject of home embellishment and 
taste may be a matter of pleasure to the rich, but 
it is a matter of wages and comfort to the labouring 
classes ; and to them one half of what they receive 
as education, small as that may be, is worthless as 
a means of living, compared with the money ad- 
van that would accrue from having the young 
mind trained to familiarity with fine forms 
harmonious arrangements, but which, unfortunately, 
both for parents and children, are the kinds of in- 
struction most neglected both at home and in the 
school-house. Take a cottage as it was twenty 
years since, and what were the daily lessons it 
enforced on children in matters of taste? ven 
low walls and unceiled roof did not extinguish the 
inherent love of home decoration which is found to 
be universal. When the walls were of mud, and 
the floor brick or clay, the honest, thrifty couple 
had their mantel-shelf decked with what cost money 
taken from their scanty store. The familiar stueco 
parrot, blotched over with dabs of green and red, 
or a shepherd and shepherdess, attached to some 
tree or tower, occupied the post of honour, while 
one or two “jolly tars,” or buxom “ haymakers,” still 
worse in taste and execution, supported the prin- 
cipal article of humble virtu. The girls were 
ve de in taste by hideous dolls, whose one quali- 
fication was that they did not break; and the 
inured to symmetry throngh horses formed the 

ware pegs, supporting horizontal half. 
block, with something h 
head, and a smaller something 
site end for a tail: everything in 
mentation was on a level. If prin 
Woodman, or Black-eyed Susan, P 
or the Seasons, drawn without reference 
and coloured without noe to outline, 
mantel-piece ornaments from 
ness ; while in better houses, in town or country 
children’s toys were as bad, the o 
delft, perhaps, instead of stucco, 
quality, while “ Black-eyed Susan 


kept the 


ing at their bad- 
blushing ; te 
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Sehccle, vend by Mr. Stewart before the 
Conference at Liverpool, in 1858. 
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“2h Sailor” would probably be superseded by 
. Courtship” and “Matrimony,” with a couplet 
under each— 

« The youth in courtship hands his lass 
Over a stile a child might pass, 

4 the love-sick swain was helping his Dulcinea 
accordingly ; but matrimony changed this state of 
anxiety— 

« But now she is a wedded dame, =: 
Tumble or not, to him 's the same; 


usband being represented as walking off, while 
the wife was left to conan over a five-barred gate 
as best she could. The other efforts at decoration 
did nothing to redeem the character of ornaments 
then so common; and it is some consolation to 
know that we have got beyond that dreary night 
of taste-destroying darkness. And what has suc- 
ceeded? What usually fills the transition from 
ignorance to knowledge,— the incongruous, the 
grotesque, and the picturesque. In Art-knowledge 
generally, the people of this country are passing 
through the picturesque period of thought ; and the 
still increasing light will as surely lead them, in all 
pertaining to Art, decoration, and design, from 
the picturesque to the really beautiful, as increased 
knowledge has already led those who revelled in the 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, while in their “ teens,” 
to wonder now how they could then be delighted 
with such works. 

And while the change has been passing over other 
classes of society, has it done nothing to elevate the 
poor? It has not done a tithe of what might, even 
with present means, be accomplished ; but it has, 
nevertheless, transformed nearly every article in the 
cottage, and, with few exceptions, for the better. 
It is true that the fine forms of many of the old 
spinning-wheels, and other occasional pieces of 
cottage antique furniture, have disappeared, and 
have not been replaced with articles equivalent ; 
but compare the ornaments on the cottage mantel- 
shelf, or the pictures on the cottage walls, or the 
illustrations on cottage book-shelves, with what 
these were even ten years ago, and how Art has in- 
fluenced the dwellings of the industrious will be 
conspicuously apparent. Instead of the old parrot, 
or the more expensive Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
—ornaments so called, which could only pervert the 
taste and vulgarize the minds of all whose eyes 
were suffering education from such objects,—the 
cotter can now secure vases of respectable forms, 
some of them beautiful when compared with the 
parrots of the last generation; and figures of almost 
exquisite symmetry can be purchased at less than 
the cost of the Shepherd and Shepherdess. 

And if this is true of the art of the statuary, 
which has been less encouraged, how much more 
is it true of engraving and its cognate branches, 
on which the greatest amount of popularity has 
been bestowed? Compare the prints which used 
to adorn the parlours of even respectable houses, 
—the Peace and Plenty which well-intentioned, 
industrious people, with gropings after Art, used 
to hang up on each side of the mantel-piece 
ornaments already described, to support the mirror, 
decorated by crossed peacock’s feathers (and these 
are the only old cottage ornaments that we 
should care to see preserved); or even the Four 
Seasons, as they are still to be seen in the 
back parlour of an old-fashioned country inn; 
or glance back at the Woodman, or the Sailor 
and his Lass, and others of the same class, and 
which but comparatively a few years since were 
manufactured in thousands, and spread over the 
country like a pestilence, pervertiag by their pre- 
sence those lessons which might have been learned 
by the more susceptible minds from the silent teach- 
ngs of natural beauty. Or go a few steps higher, 
and compare expensive cottage prints, which in 
their day cost some shillings each, with those now 
issued by many of the newspaper proprietors gratis, 
or with any of the better class of illustrated cheap 
publicatious, as, for example, the woodcuts after 
Sn in the I/lustrated Times, or the portraits of 
the Mlustrated News of the World, and it is diffi- 
} ae convey in words the progress Art has made 
sietedd Oa Twenty-five years ago, many 
pe pubheations had a large sale at high prices, 
© prints of which would not now find admission 
into the cheapest illustrated serials, and really great 


left unappreciated, as dead stock in the market. 
Thirty years since, prints, for which boys paid six- 
pence each, were greatly inferior as specimens of 
Art to anything which now appears in the IJus- 
trated London News ; and the caricatures of Gilray 
and his cotemporaries, which sold at from five 
shillings to a guinea each, are quite equalled by 
those of Punch, at one-twentieth part of the cost. 
The rate of progress in the same direction is at 
present more rapid than ever. And why? Not 
because the British population have been taught to 
draw, or have received systematic instruction in the 
Fiue Arts, but because the public eye has been 
involuntarily educated up to the appreciation of a 
higher style of illustration, and the supply and 
demand are acting and reacting on each other, in 
raising the quality of popular Art devoted to 
periodical publications. 

The same kind of attention, devoted to other 
branches of the same educational agency—to the 
combination of inexpensive elegance with the neces- 
sities and comforts of home—would exercise the 
same kind of influence for good over the entire 
people. And how much might not the rich assist 
the poor, by aid which would return ample interest 
for the outlay? What an air of comfort would a 
few shillings, judiciously laid out on paper-hang- 
ings, throw over hundreds and thousands of the 
cottages of England? Even where the money is 
not required, what might not be effected by a lady 
of taste and kindly spirit assisting, by words in 


dwelling? If the village matron knew that a warm- 
toned, harmoniously-coloured paper on her walls 
would not only educate the eyes of her children in 
useful lessons of taste, but would also save fuel, by 
the increased appearance of comfort given to the 
apartment, and that certain combinations of colour 
give her more light at less cost for lamp-oil, the 
person offering such knowledge would be looked on 
as a friend, and not as an officious intermeddler ; 
and if further told that greeu was a cold colour, 
even with red roses on it,—that red itself was most 
difficult to light up,and “salmon-colour” would never 
appear comfortable if the bed-curtains were light 
blue, she would receive information really to her 
advantage. But if, in addition to this negative 
information, the lady could also say—or, what 
would be far better, show—that the various modi- 
fications of “colour” are those best and cheapest 
for saving light and diffusing a feeling of warmth 
and comfort over cottage apartments, the daughter 
of the matron so instructed would not repeat the 
error of her mother, by choosing light bine bed- 
curtains when she was required to assist in furnishing 
her own cottage. And what is true of paper- 
hangings and bed-curtains is in principle appli- 
cable to everything within and around the cottage. 
But while the poor would be undeniably bene- 
fitted by such knowledge, would there be no rever- 
sion to the rich who qualified themselves to be 
instructors? Would the village labourer or me- 
chanic be less ready or neat-handed, that the ameni- 
ties of home had been increased? Would the girls 
be less tidy when sent out to service, because their 
home looked more comfortable than the houses of 
their neighbours ? or would the boys be less likely 
to find employment, or make inferior workmen, 
because their eyes had been educated by congruity, 


class the tradesman class is most generally and 
successfally recruited. These heads of families, 
with incomes varying from £100 to £200 a-year, 
have been more impressed by the transition state 
of home embellishment than those below them. 
Generally, with more power of discrimination, they 
have used that power more continuously, and have 
been more strongly stimulated by that love of the 
picturesque, than any other section of the commu- 
nity. They have been among the first to appre- 
ciate that growing excellence which has charac- 








terized the cheap illustrations of literature. They 
probably n as readers of the Penny Magazine, 
and have enjoyed, watched, and encouraged the best 
illustrated serials ever since. It was this habit of 
seeing and appreciating better things from worse 
that made them what they are—men looked up to 
by their fellows for their superior intelligence, or 
Pr in offices of trust by discriminating masters. 

ome decoration with them is a practical matter, 
and that only. Accustomed to have value for their 
money, they carry this principle into everything, 
house furnishings included; and value with them 
means something that will fill the eye. They act 
upon the maxim of making all show that will be 
show, and upon this inherent falsity satiate their 
eyes and startle their neighbours, at the expense of 
everything like taste. The love of gaudy colour 
imbibed from infancy is not subdued, although its 
development has been changed: the crude bril- 


| lianey of the old parrot on the mantel-shelf is 


season, the cottage housewife to adorn her humble | transferred to the paper 


-hangings on the parlour 
walls, while the hideous forms of the old tree-stump 
or round tower, which supported the Shepherd 
and Shepherdess, or the Knight and his true 
Love, are transferred to equally hideous carvings 
on the mantel-piece mirror or the chiffonier, the 
side-board or the sofa. 

Considerable noise has been made in the Art deco- 
rative world against “imitations,” that is, against 
the not uncommon practice of imitating woods and 
marbles on houses, the rents of which admit of sueh 
expenditure. This question of imitation shall be 
dealt with in due time, but the homes now under 
consideration have none or ought to have none of 
these, for the simple reason that the price which 
can be afforded out of rent or general means for 
doing such work, cannot secure its being well done, 
and of all styles of decoration, bad “ imitations” 
are the worst. The builders of houses for this class 
supply the interior ornaments for walls and wood. 
work, and although they are nominally responsible 
for the atrocious want of taste so often displayed, 
still, they supply a demand that exists, or self- 
interest would speedily compel an alteration in style. 
The greatest show for the lowest cost is the trade 
motto, and unfortunately it fully coincides with 


the opinions of the class who become tenants. The 
furniture, the hangings, the ornaments, the — 
and, as a rule, everything is selected on the same 
principle, and the usual result is gathering together 
a mass of vulgar incongruities, enough to corrupt 
the taste of any, and all but uni 'y fatal to the 
development of those appreciations of delicacy and 
beauty, with which children are so generally 
endowed. The accustomed fondness for show, 
strengthened through a perverted or neglected edu- 
cation in the parents, is in time perverting the 
children’s minds ia a similar direction, transferring, 
it may be, that perversion from one class of objects 





if not elegance, rather than by ugliness? The 
reverse of these questions would more truly repre- | 
sent the experieuce of such a family; and they | 
would not only be better themselves, but their in- | 
fluence would be felt among their neighbours. The 
rich would reap a large share of benefit from such 
improvement of those whom they must employ, 
either aa in-door or out-of-door servants; 80 that, as 
already said, kindness bestowed with knowledge in 
this direction would yield a high return, both of 
satisfaction and profit, to those among the rich, 
willing and qualified to become, in domestic decora- 
tion, the helpers and advisers of the humblest 
sections of our industrial population. 

Glance now at the home of the artizan, the clerk, 
or the small tradesman,—men who by education, or 
persevering plodding or ingenuity, have raised them- 
selves, or have been raised, above the cottages in 
which they were most generally born. The number 
is small compared with the mass of ordinary work- 
men, but large in proportion to auy other class 





works, like Turner’s « England and Wales,” were 





above them, and specially important, as from this 





to another, according to the fickle foibles of fashion. 
Still the spring is poisoned at its fountain, so that 
its pestilential influence is the most prominent cha- 


| racteristic of the stream whichever way the waters 


flow. Nor is that influence confined to home: it 
extends far and wide thronghout the homes of 
England. No class in the community has so much 
practical influence over general house embellish- 
ment as that comprising artizan’s foremen, manag- 
ing clerks, and those in similar positions ; they in- 
fluence the workshop and the customers more than 
the employer can; and even masters are more in- 
fluenced by their managing .subordinates than by 
any other individual cause, If these, then, are con- 
tent, and prefer inhabiting houses the walls of 
which are covered with paper-hangings which words 
cannot describe, but which may be seen in the 
shops of fourth or fifth-rate paper-stainers, and the 
furniture, carpets, and etceteras, are selected from 
corresponding furniture dealers, what can be ex- 
pected in the houses of the general public, which 
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achieved. Men with families and limited incomes, 
whatever their position’ in the counting-house or 
workshop, must have a certain amount of accom- 
modation at a limited rent; aud the builder cannot 
both furnish large houses and expensive decorations 
for small quarterly instalments. Family necessities 
would seem, thérefore, to stand as an insuperable 
barrier between the foreman or the clerk a 
tastefally-arranged home. Happily, this root of the 
whole evil is a delusion, whith growing knowledge 
will dispel as effectually as the belief in witchcraft. 
Money would be saved by altering the proportions 
iu which it is distributed. Mere money is not the 
real want, but that discrimination which shall pay 
more to the Art-workman and less to the manu- 
facturer of blazing reds and poisonous greens, more 
for the elegance of form than for the vulgar fan- 
tasms ‘of so-called “ carved work.” Now, vulgar- 


“isms are made for the’ million, and therefore showy 


things are cheap; but chair-makers have shown 
that increased ce of form has no necessary 
connection with increased price, and a paper-stainer 
could lift and impress an’ elegant design as cheaply 
as a’ block’ disfigured’ by* John Gilpin,’ or those 
ships, towers; and trees, which rise above each 
other in ‘Worse arran t than any Chinese land- 
— ever seen. want of . general ‘demand 

es the more refined class of goal higher priced, 
but this "kind of reduction, increased” consumption 
would immediately effect. ' 

Another difficulty under which both tenants and 
buildérs of this class labour, is the wholesale style 
in which blocks of building are run up, and the 
frequeney with which Houses change tenants. It 
is impossible that’ every"liouse should be done to 
suit each” new occupier, ‘and’ when work requires 
to be dotie to price, no amount of detailed informa- 
tion would help in the production of general har- 
mony of effect; bat there are general priticiples 
which, if understood and applied, would destroy 
half the crudities that now exist in such rank ‘pro- 
fusion. First, it may be taken as a settled: point 
that ‘in honses of few rooms, all in general use, 
the prevailing tone should be that of genial light 
and warmth, and this would infallibly destroy the 
popular but mistaken dogma that “ dark’ papers 
wear best.” ~The revetse of this opinion is ‘nearer 
the trath, for although “it is essential for profitable 
wear that patterns should be properly distributed 
and distinctly pronounced, yet that’ has’ as little 
connection with’ darkness of colour as depth has 
with blacknéss in the ‘pleasure-giving effect of a 
picture. By contrast and combination the tones of 
paper-hangings may be so arranged as to be nearly 
all of one depth, and yet secure decision of pattern 
and harmonious effect, combined with more substan- 
tial wear. Another obvious general priticiple is, 
that thé style adopted in such blocks of buildings 
shonid have reference ‘both to aspect and general 
situation. Who wants to look out on green mea- 
dows, radiant with sunlight, from a room’ redolent 
of arsenic green ? or upou a garden of living flowers 
from @ room covered with bad. imitations in dead 
distemper? The simple ‘merition of ‘such anoma- 
lies shows their absurdity, ‘not only fromthe bad 
being made ‘worse, but‘ also by the annihilation 
of that variety and contrast from which so much 
of optical pleasure: is derived. The same prin- 
ciple is true, but inthe opposite ‘direction, when 
applied to houses ‘situated in the centre of reht 
cities ; and it would" be as pedantic in decorative 
architecture to exclude flowers, which awaken . such 
universal delight when well executed, as it would be 
to cover a garden wall with the chuicest productions 
of De la Cour or’ De Fosso. © Whether flowers 
should be introduced as they ‘are at present, is a 
subject reserved for after discussion. ; 

. bye general principle applicable to all houses, 
' more especially to houses of the class now 
reated, is’ that paper-hangings which look best in 
sm or in pattern; seldom look best upon’ the 
be a effect is almost invariably felt, but the 
saan oo ttle understood; and hence the ‘same 

disappointment and complaint goes on 





from year to year, and threatens to descend from 
sire to son; if. additional attention to such subjects 
prevent not. Dhis arises from one of three defects, 
and ‘not* unfrequently from all three combined. 
The . first and- most common is an inharmonious 
ratio of colour, which escapes the unpractised eye 
when. seen, in small quantities, but. which forces 
itself-on attention.when too late ; the second cause 
is that falseidistribntion of colour, which has the 
same ‘general-résemblance to truth which a gilded 
fartliing has to a sovereign, and whose showy worth- 
lessness. 80-often -baffles and disappoints the un- 
initiated: .The:third cause is what would popularly 
be called over-elaboration of form. ‘The art of con- 
cealing Art .is, wanting, and the design which is 
elaborated into a perfect pattern in the piece, ex- 
pands.into unpleasing lines and spots upon the wall. 
A striking example of these defects may be seen 
where it might not have been expected, except, indeed, 
as a’ beacon, warning the unwary of the danger. 
In the lecture hall of the Kensington Museum is a 
specimen of: paper-hanging, marked “ No. 47,” 
where :the-combinations are green, brown, and 
white (so at ‘least the latter appeared in gas-light), 
but where, from the drawing of the pattern without 
reference to: the distribution of colour, alternate 
stripes of white run across both red and green in a 
most «disagreeable style. Nothing so readily dis- 
plays poverty of grasp in a designer as this inability 


‘to distribute the volume of forms in proper relation 


to the distribution of colours, and nothing is more 
essential to the agreeable aspect of a room than that 
these relations should be consistently sustained. 
Experience. proves that those paper-hangings whose 
forms are least complete and attractive in the hand, 
make the best embellishments for walls; but al- 
thongh this rule be true, experience alone can teach 
how far: the truth is = to each individual 
pattern. Without the selection of paper-bangings, 
when ‘these are’ used; upon what practically amounts 
to the recognition of general principles guiding the 
choice, congruity: and harmony when these embel- 
lishments are used, will be found all but practically 
impossible. ‘Another general truth in decoration, 
and one specially applicable to the smaller class of 
rooms and houses, is that the appearance of size is 
greatly affected by the style of paper-hanging used. 
At best, the rooms of moderately rented houses are 
always small enough; and although their real area 
remains ‘unchanged, their apparent size may be 
expanded or contracted almost at the will, or rather 
by the ignorance, of the builder. « Nor is it either 
necéssary or expedient to have paper-hangings all of 
one shade to give an enlarged appéarance to an apart- 
ment; because the result does not depend on uni- 
formity of tone, so much as on the uniform depth or 
intensity of the colours used. 

Another importait practical truth essential to 
decorative success in such houses, is that the 
colour used upon the wood-work should be in tone 
consistent with the walls. This may be effected either 
by repeating those on the paper-hangings—the most 
common and easiest.way—or by using the wood as 
a connecting link between the carpet, the furniture, 
and walls. When that is impossible or inconve- 
nient—as in the case of wholesale builders—a very 
great improvement in general harmony of home 
decoration could; be effected by picking in the 
mouldings of doors, shutters, and cornices, to suit 
the furniture rather than the walls. 

Another class of influences tend to perpetuate 
present evils: stocks must, if possible, be cleared 
out, and the older goods are, and the worse they 
are in taste, so much more anxious are many sellers 
to dispose of them. A master tradesman, taking a 
broad view of his own interests, may hesitate to 
press ‘the sale of such articles, wisely judging that 
reputation is more valuable than immediate profit ; 
but zealous servants:have not the same responsi- 
bility, aud clearing out old shop stock at remunera- 
tive prices, seldom goes without a meed of en- 
couraging . approbation. - Such influences act as 
checks upon rapid change, but they cannot prevent 
decided progress. ‘Neither nations, nor sections of 
nations, can be “‘ crammed ;” knowledge with them 
must be a growth; intelligence must be digested 
aud assimilated to themselves, to be influential in 
affecting national habits and modes of thought ; and 
such checks as have been indicated may prevent the 
car of knowledge from being driven rapidly forward, 
but they also prevent it from losing ground. 

Joun Stewart. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES, 
DRACHENFELS, FROM BONN. *- / 
J. A. Hammersley, Painter. R. Brandard, Eiigraper, | 
‘Bize of the Picture 3. 21a. by ene ex 
Byron, in his “Childe Harold,” has offered on 
elegant tribute to the beautiful sce ; 
in this picture. Every traviller whe tar 
up ine must have remarked how the ij 
of the voyage increases after passing the small, but 
not unimportant town of Bonn; it i kers tat 
beauties of this picturesque river really 
From the ramparts of Bonn, not v is ; 
the spot where Mr. Hammersley made: hi 
(it was taken, we believe, from the ga 
Hotel Royal), the view is magnificent ; 
seen winding a course of several miles throi 
fertile country, above which, in the distante,: 
the range of hills known as the Stebengebirge or 
“Seven Mountains,” among which the 
is conspicuous; several of them are crowned: 
some ancient ruined tower, or other edifice, ” 
thus eulogizes the scene : 
“ The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells, 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these,... 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 


Have strewed a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 
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The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round ; 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes, in following mine, 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine.” 

Mr. Hammersley, the painter of this picture, has 
for a considerable time most efficiently occupied the 
post of head-master of the Manchester “School of 
Art.” When the Prince Consort visited the late 
Art-Treasures Exhibition in that city, he embraced 
the opportunity of ‘seeing also the exhibition of 
local Art then open in Peel Park; and it was Mr. 
Hammersley’s duty, as chairman of that successful 
undertaking, to accompany his Royal. Highness 
through the galleries, where, we believe, some of the 
artist’s works were hung. The commission for the 

icture arose out of this interview, and was sent to 

r. Hammersley, through Sir Charles Phipps, after 
the Prince had returned to London. The view was 
selected by him as being that of a locality with which 
he is very familiar; his Royal Highness studied at the 
University of Bonn, which bears a high character in 
Germany, owing to the discipline maintained among 
the students, and to the discernment exercised by 
the government in the appointment of professors. . 

Soon after Mr. Hammersley received the com 
mission, he went a? Bonn for = of 
studying and sketching the scenery. . He 
the aes in a simple, uopretending, but very 
pleasing manner: there is no attempt to enhance 
the beauty of the pictorial representation by oa fs 
those scenic effects in which many artists are apt 
indulge, and which, in a view like this, offering few, 
if any, points of striking picturesque beauty, re 
advantageously be introduced ; such, for example, s 
a passing thunder-shower, & brilliant sunrice, poh 
glowing sunset. The whole range of es 18 
under the effect of a bright clear day—t 
part of it, perhaps. A few clouds are — 
the blue sky, throwing their shadows over 

t of the landscape, and causing 42 
variety in the tints and colours. The “e pos | 
of Drachenfels ” towers above the level plains, 
in a robe of purple grey, while the rapid, yet ber the 
Rhine, bearing on its bosom some I ‘. 
commercial industry of the country, reflects Pn 
dued tones the colour of the sky, as the river 
onward through verdant bauks, and ripe a an 


and vineyards yielding the ry) won. 


grape. On the right bank 
distance, is the pretty village of Godesberg, lage is 


about a mile from it; and beyond the 


the Castle of Rolandseck, an ancient ruin. 
"The picture is in the collection at Buckingham 
alace. 
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' who could claim a triumph, and it was rarel ted to any but one of the 
ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. | imperial family. To these distinguished poe still por Be honours were 
_ awarded, arches were built, and columns erected to commemorate their 
victories; hence arose most of those splendid Art-monuments, of which 
; | a few only remain to testify to the grandeur of the ancient city. Oue of the 
OTWITHSTANDING modern warfare is waged | former, the Arch of Septimius Severus, was engraved and described in a former 
among the nations of Europe on a scale of | article (page 139) ; others will be similarly treated in future papers : our present 





PART IIIl.—COLUMNS: SCULPTURES. 
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grandeur and vastness greatly surpassing, gene- | 
rally, the wars of the ancients, we are far be- | 
hind the latter in the honours awarded to | 
victorious commanders. The Romans, above 
all other people, were distinguished for the 
magnificence with which they welcomed him 
who had borne the standard of the republic | 
triumphantly over iis enemies. When a general 

had gained a victory deemed of sufficient im- 

portance to entitle him to such an honour, he | 
entered the city in a chariot drawn by four | 





horses, preceded by his prisoners and the spoils | 
« Z taken by his troops, who closed up the procession ; it passed | 
ce 1% along the Via Sacra to the Capitol, where the general sacrificed 


*S>/ a bull to Jupiter. During the triumphal procession, he stood | 
up in the chariot, wearing a purple toga, embroidered with gold, 
his forehead was adorned with a wreath of bay, and in his hand he 
carried a sceptre surmounted with the Roman eagle. Banquets and | 
other entertainments concluded the solemnities, which were usually 
} brought to a close in one day, though in later times instances are 
{ recorded in which the celebration was continued through three days. 
| When the Republic of Rome gave place to the empire, the emperor 
himself being the commander-in-chief of all the armies, was the only person 


| 





tion of clearing away, the basements of four rows of i i 
° . ? grey Egyptian granite 
called fh were discovered, from which the design of the Ulpian Basilica, 80 
ee one of Trajan’s names, is distinctly marked out. 
ed from west to east, directly across, are about 11 feet in circumference, 





“These columns, | 




















purpose is to speak of the Columns. 

The most perfect, as well as the most beautiful, of these is the Co.umn or 
TRasAan, of which an engraving is given ov the next page: it stands upon a 
space of ground kuown as the Forum of Trajan—as at present seen, a | 
spacious oblong excavation, 12 or 14 feet deep, according to Sir Francis 
Head’s account, with a level surface at the bottom, sunk, in the middle of an 
oblong piazza called the Piazza Trajana, in such a manner that the sides of the 
excavation are parallel to the sides of the piazza, leaving merely sufficient space 
all round for a convenient thoroughfare for foot-passengers and carriages. The 
Forum was commenced by Trajan after his return from his victories over the 
Dacians ; and it is stated that the architect of the Forum and the column, 
Apollodorus, caused a portion of the Quirinal Hill, to the height of 141 feet, to 
be removed, in order to form the area; the work was completed a.p. 114. In 
process of time, the area became partially filled in by the accumulation of earth 
and rubbish to such an extent that houscs and other buildings were erected on 
it; but, in the sixteenth century, Sixtus V., or, as some say, Paul JII., had the 
accumulation removed from the base of the column, whereby the pedestal was 
once more brought to light. No further attempts at exploring the area, or, at 
least, none of any importance, were attempted till the early part of the present 
century, when Pius VII. instructed the architect Camperesi to remove the 
buildings that stood on the area—two convents and several small houses, and 
to level the ground: the sides of the excavations were protected by brick walls, 
above which a railing was placed, as seen in the engraving. During the opera- 
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different lengths, from 


i assemblage of fractured shafts ot 
30 tb 20 feet, a2 jagged =a uneven as if shattered by a thunderbolt—magnifi- 





= tei a : he 
t fragments, that, standing in their original places, indicate precisely t 
quinhghe of the Basilica.” Their original height is supposed to have been 
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55 feet. Around the area are numerous fragments of marble capitals, entabla- _ the OBELISK OF THE MonrtE CavaL1o, or Piazza del Quirinale, of which 
tures, and portions of the original pavement. ie engraving appears on the following page. It is supposed to have Ai PP 
Trajan’s Colamn has always been regarded as the finest historical column | from Ezypt to Rome by the Emperor Claudius, in the year 57, together with 
existing: it stands close to the northern side of the excavation, and, as.may be | another, both of which stood in front of the mausoleum of Angustus in the 
learned from an inscription, yet legible, on its pedestal, was erected by the Campus Martius ; the other is now in front of S. Maria Maggiore, and hon 
Senate and Roman people in honour of ‘Trajan’s victories over the Dacians; that name. The Cavallo obelisk was exhumated by the architect Giovanni 
though it is supposed he never saw it completed, insomuch as it was not finished | Antinori, under the direction of Pope Pius VI., iu 1786; the shaft, which is 
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till about the period of the Parthian wars, from which the emperor did not live | surmounted by a cross, is of red granite, upwards of 48 feet in height, and 


te return. In aerypt under the pedestal his remains are said to have been 


elevated upon a lofty pedestal, between the pedestals of the sculptures, and 


deposited ; but otber authorities affirm that the ashes were contained in a brazen | close to a small fountain. But to the lovers of Art, the great features of 


globe, placed it the hand of the statue of Trajan, that once crowned the 
columu. The figure which now occupies the summit is that of St. Peter, erected 
there by Sixtus V., who caused the excavations to be carried out. The_ height 
of the column, including the statue, is about 143 feet; the statue is about 114 
feet high. The colamn is composed of thirty-four blocks of white marble, 
twenty-three of which, laid 
all the way to the top in a 
epiral band, are covered with 
bas-reliefs having reference 
to the victories of Trajan 
over the Dacians. The pe- 
destal is decorated with war- 
like instruments, shields, and 
helmets: the human figures 
alone are said to uumber 
2500, and, with the horses, 
form au admirable study of 
autique sculpture, as they 
are of considerable size— 
above two feet high, and in 
admirable preservation. In 
the interior a spiral stair- 
case, lighted by numerous 
loopholes, leads to the sum- 
mit. 

The other principal co- 
Jumus in Rome, to which 
which we can only just al- 
lude, are, that of Antoninus 
Pius, discovered on the 
Monte Citorio, in 1709: the 
Antonine Column, erected 
by the people and senate of 
Rome, in 174, in honour of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; 
in design it is a copy, though 
very inferior in execution, 
to Trajan’s Column; the 
bas-reliefs relate to the vic- 
tories of Marcus Aurelius 
over the Marcomanui and 
other nations of Germany ; 
it stands in the Piazza Co- 
Jonna, to which it gives its 
name: and, lastly, the Co- 
luma of Phocas, spoken of 
by Byron as the “ nameless 
column with a buried base.”’ 
This work, which stands in 
an open space in the Campo 
Vaccino, had, up to the year 
1813, baffled all the learn- 
ing and researches of the 
antiquarian ; at that period, 
however, the column was 
excavated to the pedestal, 
an undertaking, we believe, 
commenced at the cost of 
the late Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and subsequently con- 
tinued in 1817, when an 
inscription was discovered, 
proving that it was erected 
in honour of the Emperor 
Phocas, whose statue of 
gilded brass was placed on its summit by Smaragdus, Exarch of Italy, a.v. 608. 
It is formed of white marble, is of the Corinthian order, fluted, and is supposed 
to be of a far more ancient date than the 
supposed to be of the time of the 
Smaragdus from some other locality 


triumphs, and which, under the orders of successive pontiffs, have been applied 
to the decoration of the city ; Sixtus V., in 1586, setting the example by 
erecting several, among them that now known as the Obelisk of the Vatican, a 
= mass of red granite, without hieroglyphics, found in the cireus of Nero. 
cheap height is rather more than 132 feet, and on two sides of the pedestal 
om res still Visible portions of writing, which show that it was dedicated to 
Augustus and Tiberius: it was carried to Rome, from Hieropolis, by Caligula, 


and . : - 
of om obelisks, of the voyage is recorded by Pliny. But the most remarkable 


TRAJAN > CULUMN. 


alluded to, which is sup 
period of Phocas ; it is generally | year 57; that of St. John Lateran, said to have been take 
Aatonines, and to have been procured by | Heliopolis to Alexandria, and afterwards conveyed to R 
The oldest ~ stantius, in the year 357; it is covered with ecg! or 
token thith monuments of antiquity in Rome are, undoubtedly, the Obelisks | guished Kastern scholar, Champollion, deciphers as affor 
aken thither from Egypt by the victorious emperors as memorials of their | that the pillar was originally erected at Thebes, in honour 
one of the Pharaohs, whom Herodotus speaks of under t hicroglyphies; 
that of the Monte Citorio, remarkable for the beauty of oe oa Ae 
belongs to the period previously to the conquest of Egypt, by : 
is supposed to have been originally e 
| front of the Temple of the Sun, at 
| Rome by Augustus, and erected in the Campus 
as being used in his time as a meridian, or sun-dial ade 
' , to show the divisions of time by casting a shadow on the grow vee 
considered in connection with the sculptures that flank it, is | the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, which also is presum 


attraction here are the sculptures, called Castor and Pollux, and ascribed to 


Phidias and Praxiteles, though the authority which gives these works to the 


celebrated Greek sculptors is very doubtful. “They are of colossal i 
supposed to have been origiually planted on the mole of Alenundbia tal and _ 


wards were transported to Rome, by Constantine, and placed in his baths on the 
Quirinale, where they were 
discovered about the “year 
1589, in the pontificate of 
Sixtus V., who caused them 
to be erected where they 
now stand, and wrote an in- 
scription, in Latin, relating 
to their discovery, which is 
engraved on one of the 
pedestals. Pius VI., to. 
wards the end of the last 
century, had them restored, 
by Antinori, and placed in 
their present relative posi- 
tions, which cannot, cer. 
tainly, be the same as they 
originally held. The change, 
as Sir F. Head, in his 
“Tour in Modern Rome,” 
judiciously observes, “ has 
produced the worst effect 
possible, inasmuch as the 
relative position of each man 
and horse, as they now stand, 
is contrary to nature; for 
the nose. of the horse, in- 
stead of bearing towards the 
hand that holds the bridle, 
points in the opposite direc- 
tion—precisely the reverse 
of what was intended by the 
sculptor—and iu such a 
manner that, especially as 
the spectator advances from 
the Via di Porta Pia, he 
looks, as it were, right down 
the open throats of each 
rampant animal, both of 
which, from that point of 
view, and seen from a little 
distance, might be readily 
mistaken for sea-horses at- 
tached to the car of Nep- 
tune. On close inspection 
the figures of the horses, 
considering the heavy, ua- 
couth description of horse 
represented, are certainly 
very beautiful, especially the 
animated expression of the 
countenance and wriokled 
nostril, as the body is thrown 
backwards in an extra 
ordinary degree on the 
haunches.” Canovais known 
to have greatly admired the 
fine anatomy and action of 
these figures, and to have 
entertained no doubt of their 
Greek origin. — oon 

The other principal obelisks in Rome are thet of . pager, = . - 
to have been carried to the “= - 4 onstantine, from 
ome, by his son Con- 
ies, which the distin- 
ing the information 
of Thoutmosis III, 
he name of Maris; 
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before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and to have been erected by | before the days of Moses; it was taken to R by Aumnstes of 
Rhamses II., the Sesostris of the Greeks, or even at an earlier period, that is, | of Actium. These obelisks were all erected by Fon seen be oe af a eng | 
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sibility: scattered over various parts of the city, or kept as sacredly within 
the walls of the Vatican and of the Museo Capitolino, as a miser treasures up | 
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| pontificate of Sixtus V. 


: To atte i 
works which Rome contai © attempt even an enumeration of the sculptured 


ns would, within our prescribed limits, be an impos- 
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has executed. The former edi- 
fice contains that magnificent 
fragment of Greek art, the Torso 
Belvidere, generally supposed 
to represent Hercnles — 
after his labours ; it was foun 

in the Baths of Caracalla, is 
executed in white Parian mar- 
ble, and was sculptured, as we 
leare from an inscription at its 
base, by Apollonius, son of 
Nestor of Athens. Winckelmann 
considered that it approached 
nearer to the sublime than the 
Apollo Belvidere, also in the 
Vatican, discovered about the 
commencement of the sixteenth 
century at Porto d’Anzo, the 
ancient Antium, where it is 
supposed to have ornamented 
one of the imperial baths. 
Byron has sung, in two exqui- 
site stanzas of his ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” the praises of this 
glorious work, which has a 
world-wide renown, though no 
writer or critic has satisfactorily 
proved by whom it was ex- 
ecuted, or whether it is of 
Greek or Romau origin: Canova 
was of opinion—one shared in 
by many of the most distin- 
guished modern sculptors— that 
it is a copy of a statue in 
bronze. Here, too, is the Bel- 
videre Antinous, to which Vis- 
conti has given the name of 
Mercury; it was found near 
the Church of S. Martino, on 
the Esquiline, where the baths 
of Trajan were situated—the 
ancient Romans are known to 
have ornamented their baths 
with the finest examples of 
sculpture,—during the pontifi- 
cate of Paul III., that is, about 
the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: the anatomical expression 
of this figure has been pro- 
nounced faultless by the most 
competent authorities, though, 
unfortunately, the loss of the 
right arm and the left hand 
destroys its symmetry and ex- 
quisite proportions. In the 
Vatican is the well-known group 


of the Laocoon, a say by the celebrated artists of Rhodes, Agesander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus ; it was discovered in the pontificate of Julius II., 
in the year 1506, in the vineyard of Felice de Fredis, near the Sette Salle, on the 


Ksquiline: Pliny is supposed to 
have spoken of this work as 
standing in the palace of Titus. 
Like most other ancient sculp- 
tures that have been exhumed, 
the Laocoon has passed under 
the hands of the restorer, and 
not to its advantage ; still, with 
all its present defects, it is a 
wonderful work, a monument 
of artistic genius, which, of its 
kind, has no parallel. Most of 
our readers will doubtless re- 
collect that a cast from this 
group stands in the entrance- 
hall of the Royal Academy, 
where, however, it attracts but 
little attention from the crowd 
of visitors hurrying up the 
stairs to look at the annual ex- 
hibition of pictures, 
> The walls of the Hall of the 
Emperors, in the Museo Capi- 
tolino, are decorated with several 
fine bas-reliefs, one of which, 
the “CaLypontan Boar. 
Hun,” representing a legend 
of ancient Greece, is here en- 
graved: it is a comparatively 
spirited, and shows a true 
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at Porto Thue Tie remark. 
able and eminently besutifal 
example of sculpture modera 
criticism has shown to have re. 
ceived a wrong title; it is up. 
questionably of the best 

of Greek Art, and heden 
@ period long antecedent to the 
introduction of gladiatorial con. 
tests, a circumstance which 
seems not, till somewhat re. 
cently, to have entered the 
minds of connoisseurs and an. 
tiquaries. General opinion now 
asserts it to be the representa. 
tion of a Gaul, and that it 
— one of a series of 

illustrating the irraption of the 
Gauls into Greece: “ the liga- 
ture round the neck, previously 
supposed to be an implement of 
disgrace, is unequivocally re- 
cognised as the dis- 
tinction of a Gaul—the Zor. 
ques.” When the was 
again brought to light after 
having been hidden for centu- 
ries, the right arm and the toes 
of both feet were broken off; 
these were restored in a manner 
almost worthy of the original 
work by Michael Angelo. The 
distinguished surgeon and an- 
atomist, the late John Bell, thus 
expressed his admiration of this, 
in its class, incomparable ex- 
ample of the sculptor’s art :— 
“It is a most tragical and 
touching representation, and no 
one can meditate upon it with- 
out the most melancholy feel- 
ings. Of all feelings this is 
the surest of the effect prodaced 
by Art. Although not colossal, 
the proportions are beyond life, 
perhaps seven feet ; and yet, 
from its symmetry, it does not 
appear larger than life. The 



































_ modern work, but the composition is bold, 
feeling for the antique. In this building, and in | Vatican. 
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THE CALYDONIAN BOAR-HUNT. 


the 

d exhausted strength; the body lars : 
ed tne wall preserved rag hand on which he rests; the limbs finely 
rounded ; the joints alone are slender and fine. 





forms are full, round, and 
manly; the visage j 
the lip yielding to 


clotted in thick, sharp-pointed 
locks, as if from the sweat 
large; the shoulders square; 


No affectation of anatomy 
here; not a muscle to be dis- 
tinguished, yet the general forms 
are as perfect as if they were 
expressed. The only anatomi- 
feature discernible is that 


not estentatiously obtruded, 

seen slightly along the front of 
the arms and ancles, giving, 
like the clotted hair, proof of 
violent exertion. 1 u 

art of the sculptor is particu- 
larly to be di in po 
tended leg ; wo as 
hand the postur ay 


is all wature, oS 4 
In the same 

celebrated statue — the figure 

of Antinous, the “ Anti- 


aE “ i Antinons,”’ in the 
nous of the Capitol,” to distinguish it from the “ Belvidere 7 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


——— 


Tue removal of the pictures from the northern wing 
of the Crystal Palace to the western gallery, south- 
ward of the transept, is a change of locality of the 
advantage to the works exhibited. In all 

similar spaces fully lighted, reflections occur at 
certain angles on painted surfaces ; but the ampli- 
tude of the light here enables the visitor justly 
to estimate the labour in highly-wrought pic- 
tures; and this, to the careful painter, is the desi- 
deratum which he cannot secure if he be not a 
member of an Art-institution—and, unfortunately, 
the number of the privileged bears but a small pro- 
rtion to the “ unhonsed ” talent of the profession. 

o Mr. Wass, the director of this department, all 

ise is due for the discrimination that he shows in 
the disposition of the works, every one of which is 
placed according to its deserts. In any catalogue 
the names of Roberts, Stanfield, Ansdell, Creswick, 
Cooke, Etty, Wilkie, F. Goodall, E. A. Goodall, 
Lance, Haghe, Poole, Sant, Pyue, W. Hunt, &c., 
give such an interest as renders it desirable to see 
any collection containing their works ; and that 
interest is sustained by the numerous productions of 
merit exhibited by members of our rising school. 
The foreign works constitute a very interesting fea- 
ture of the collection, being contributions of painters 
of the French, German, Belgian, and Dutch schools, 
among which there is a greater number of cabinet 
pictures than appeared there on the early institu- 
tion of this gallery. 

Prominent among the English pictures figures the 
famous ‘Alderney Bull,’ by J. Ward, R.A., which 
was painted in emulation of Paul Potter’s Bull, at 
the Hague. A comparison of the two works is in 
every particular favourable to the former. ‘ The 
Widow's Mite,’ J. E. Millais, is a large picture, 

inted in 1847, in the feeling of an Italian, say the 

lognese, school, of the time of the Carracci. In 
certain parts of the composition there is an asser- 
tion of independence, but as yet no tendency to the 
illasory manner which has seduced many who have 
no ig? of otherwise giving distinction to their 
works. A View of Rome, by D. Roberts, is not the 
large picture exhibited a few years ago at the Aca- 
demy. This, however, like the view alluded to, is 
panoramic iu character—a long picture describing a 
great extent of space. The point whence the view 
is taken is from near the Convent of St. Onofrio, 
looking across the Tiber to the Castel S. Angiolo, 
and showing all the prominent objects between the 
point of view and the Sabine Hills. ‘ Evil Tidings,’ 
A. Egg, A.R.A., is a study of a girl seated in a 
oY agg = much of the firmness that cha- 

rizes Mr. Egg’s execution. ‘Ar, feignin 
Death,’ Egley, is a subject from Molisre, meh 
exhibited. ‘ Venus and Cupids,’ by Brocky,—rich in 
morbidezza, with a Venus more graceful than 
Brocky usually painted. ‘Feeding Rabbits,’ F. 
Goodall, A.R.A.,—one of those small glowing pic- 
tures which, in his earlier time, extended so much 
the popularity of the artist. ‘Cottage Interior,’ 
A. Provis,—as warm in colour, but perhaps not so 
agreeable in composition, or so careful in execu- 
tion, as some recent pictures. ‘A Calm,’ E. W. 
Cooke, is very like the small Dutch subject by Mr. 
a in the Vernon collection—and truly in his 
orth Sea subjects there is more of the charm of 
natural simplicity than in his Venetian views. 
ee the Palsied, G. Cattermole. This 
il picture of impressive figures ; 

every production in oil exhibited under this a. 
shows the fallacy of the artist’s dereliction of water- 
colour art, for the spirit of his body-colour never 
_ be equalled in an oil medium. In this sketeh 
ee asec eee ea 
difficult to identify the et a 
litte ne, SuPPliant,” Mrs. E. M. Ward, is a brilliant 
profile st. The Flower Girl,’ H. O'Neil. A 
rolile study of a head and bust of a girl occu- 
pte | flowers in bouquets for sale: smooth 
hae A hay nce of eal 
and trees; mel] Pry = ination of harvest-field 
delve tn’ ow and airy in its tones, and de- 
A edell its manner. ‘Lytham Common,’ R. 
- A few years ago, Mr, Ansdell exhibited a 





—- of two or three sheep, with a partial view of 
ytham Sands; it was more highly finished than 


this, but the latter looks as if sketched on the spot. 


The place is not far from Preston, in Lancashire. 
‘Friends in Adversity,’ T. Brooks. A carefully 
painted composition, showing a girl appareutly in 
the last stage of illness ; her friends being a visitor, 
her canary, and her Bible. ‘The Bridal Bouquet,’ 
G. Lance. A superb fruit and flower picture, 
inted ten years ago. ‘The Fish-Market, Rome,’ 
. A. Goodall. This seems to be the sketch for a 
very carefully executed work, which was exhibited 
under the same title about two years since. The fine 
old Roman arch has a much better claim to atten- 
tion than other much hacknied material, but we very 
rarely see it painted. ‘ Lucerne,’ D. Roberts, R.A. 
A small picture, bright and sunny—a phase now 
very seldom treated by this artist. ‘View in 
Venice,’ C. Stanfield, R.A. A peep from beneath 
one of the lagune-side houses, over the water, to 
the opposite lines of palaces, the sparkling points of 
which are all duly registered. It has been painted 
on the spot. ‘The Recruit,’ L. Haghe. This sub- 
ject has exhibited lately—it will be remembered 
as a guard-room scene of the seventeenth century—in 
which the part of the recruit is played by a white 
poodle, that is going through the manual exercise, to 
the edification of the whole burgher guard, a company 
of well-conditioned and soldier-like citizens, painted 
with all the relish that Terburg threw into his 
works. ‘Job and Friends,’ P. F. Poole, A.R.A. 
The sketch for the large picture which was painted 
some years ago. ‘ Pier at Broadstairs,’ C. Stan- 
field, R.A. A small sketch of a section of that 
nondescript wooden erection enclosing the nook 
pompously called at Broadstairs a harbour; the 
material is such as the uneducated eye would not 
look at a second time, but the manner in which it 
is here dealt with shows, of how little pictures are 
made in skilful hands. ‘ Interior of a Breton Cot- 
tage,’ D. W. Deane. In these singularly primitive 
dwellings the management of the light by this 
artist is very effective, but the painting is perhaps 
opaque and cold. ‘A Path through a Wood,’ G. 
Sant. An extremely honest study, worked as if 
diligently copied from the locality that it repre- 
sents. ‘View on the Rhine,’ J. B. Pyne. A very 
Turneresque breadth of sunshine, in which the few 
necessary dark spots are so admirably disposed as 
to fulfil the functions allotted them without being 
felt as spots—a science apparently facile enough, 
but only to be acquired by a lifetime of study. 
‘Young Artillerymen,’ W. Gill. Some children 
amusing themselves with a miniature cannon; a 
very Wilkie-like sketch. ‘ Flowers,’ Miss Mutrie. 
A small composition, in which a lily figures as a 
principal, showing the peculiar freshness and beauty 
of this lady’s work. ‘The Warren,’ J. W. Oakes, 
has been very lately exhibited. The subject is a 
section of rough bottom near the coast, with a 
population of rabbits. The merit of the work is the 
minute attention with which the locality has been 
realized, every blade of grass being individualized, 
and yet with the preservation of perfect breadth. 
‘An Old Mill near Haweswater,’ J. W. Blacklock, 
is a marvellously finished work of another character 
as to manipulation, which here and there inclines 
somewhat to hardness; but every stone in the old 
mill has its full measure of justice. ‘Cupid Asleep,’ 
W. Etty, R.A. This sketch seems to have been 
made from a female figure, perhaps in the school in 
St. Martin’s Lane: it is extremely pure in colour. 
‘Love me, love my dog,’ C. Baxter. A charming 
study of a child with a dog. We have seen this 
icture before; it is one of the most successful of 
fr. Baxter’s works. ‘Summer Evening—North 
Wales,’ T. Danby, is a picture that appeals to the 
eye as a literal transcript of a picturesque passage 
of Welsh scenery ; the colour is natural and har- 
monious, without the vitiation of any tendency to 
prettiness. ‘Charles the First’s Parting from his 
Children,’ C. Lucy. The figures in this picture are 
of the size of life: it ap to be one of those 
works to which artists have sometimes recourse 
that their works may still be seen, though placed 
on the first line below the ceiling. ‘The Dewdrop, 
E. V. Rippingille. This picture was exhibited, in 
1857, by the late Mr. Rippingille ; it presents two 
life-sized female figures disporting themselves in @ 
meadow. ‘A Study,’ H. Le Jeune. A ! 
female head, brilliant in colour and full of senti- 


ment: to give so much interest to a subject so 
| Simple demands power of no ordinary character. 
‘Venice,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. This view extends 
from the corner of the Ducal Palace along the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, broken by craft, and showing 
here and there the remarkable buildings of that 
cow of the city. ‘An Egyptian ‘Temple,’ D. Ro- 
8, R.A. Few artists could succeed in giving a 
character so pictorial to these upright pillars, the 
colours of which are almost as brilliant as when 
first laid in. ‘ The Liv 1 Steeple Chase,’ J. F. 
Herring, represents the field “ taking” a stone wall ; 
some of the horses are over, some are about to 
take the leap, and others refuse it: the action and 
forms of the animals are those which can be shown 
only by one who has devoted himself as earnestly 
as Mr. Herring has done to the study of the horse. 
* Windsor from the River-side,’ W. Hunt. An un- 
common subject for one who has won his laurels 
by microscopic imitations of spadefuls of wayside 
herbage. It is an oil picture, painted forty years 
ago, and in the Peete of the time, without the 
slightest tendency to that minute manipulation that 
distinguishes Mr. Hunt’s water-colour drawings. 
The transition from water to oil is common, but 
that from oil to water colour is rare. It frequently 
occurs that an artist passes half his life before he 
discovers the particular path in which he is quali- 
fied to excel. ‘Shades of Autumn,’ A. W. Wil- 
liams. A Welsh lake and mountain composition of 
remarkable force. ‘Dors, mon petit Amour,’ J, H. 
S. Mann. A study of a mother and child, the 
latter sleeping in its cradle ; charming in its actual 
reality aud harmonious colour. ‘ Helping Mamma,’ 
S. Anderson. A small picture, exhibited, we think, 
last year at the Academy; the subject is a little 
girl in an arm-chair, busied with her mother’s work : 
it is remarkable for the beauty of the draperies, and 
for very elaborate painting throughout. ‘ Harvest 
Home,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A. A sketch for a picture 
of the subject painted some years since. ‘A 
Nereid,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. One of those miniature 
figures which this artist qualifies with such delicacy of 
colour. ‘Birch Catching,’ W. Hemsley. A highly- 
wrought composition, exhibited this season at the 
British Institution. ‘On the Thames,’ C. Stanfield, 
R.A. An example of the painter’s manner thirty 
yearsago. ‘Near Treves,’ G.C. Stanfield. The views 
on the Moselle, so frequently painted by this artist, 
are remarkable for their local truth. ‘Interior of 
St. Jacques, Antwerp,’ D. Roberts, R.A. This 
picture was painted in the church in 1849 ; we have 
seen it before; the subject is at once recognisable ; 
it is dealt with as a breadth of light, strongly 
marked below by a crowd of dark figures, the 
screen, and a few other objects. In the same year 
Mr. Roberts painted the interior of the church at 
Lierre, which forms a pendant to that of St. Jacques. 
‘Sunday Moruing,’ J. M. Anthony. It is some 
years since this work was exhibited in Suffolk 
Street ; it has settled into one of the best of its 
author’s prodactions. ‘The Minstrel,’ J. Sant. 
This is Beattie’s Edwin ; he is presented as looking 
up while resting against a fragment of rock; the 
sentiment of the head is very effective. ‘Joan of 
Arc dedicating herself to the service of her Country,’ 
and ‘The Execution of Joan of Are,’ may be called 
the wings of the larger picture which Etty painted 
during the latter years of his life, from the romantic 
story of the Maid of Orleans. ‘King Lear and the 
Fool,’ W. Dyce, R.A. The least success ful of this 
painter’s recent works; it was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy some years since. ‘Rustic Love,’ J. J. 
Hill. Two figures brought forward with telling 
effect against the sky and a low distance. ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Revenge,’ is a composition painted by 
| Creswick and Ansdell. It shows a wolf pierced 
by an arrow while in the act of devouring a 
sheep. It has been exhibited. Two Coast Scenes 
by Collins, rather large pictures, exemplify the 
earlier manner of this painter. ‘The Choir of 
Santa Maria, Florence,’ L. Haghe. There are in 
Florence two or three dedications to the Virgin ; 
this, however, is the choir of St. Maria Novella, 
and we think the best of Mr. Haghe’s oil _ 
tures; it has not the brilliancy of his water-colour 
interiors, but it is admirable t jout : @ pro- 
duction of rare merit. ‘Before the Covenant, 
and ‘After the Covenant,’ are two remarkable pic- 
tures by John Martin; and by Wilkie there is 8 
subject from Scott's “ Monastery” —Christie of the 
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i i i i isoner before the prior, 
Clint Hill, with - gee of he vite A the 
painted and engraved as P 

first illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels. 
A Harvest Field,’ H. Jutsum. A class of subject 
which this artist is pre-eminent in painting ; the 
ture was exhibited in 1849. ‘ Venus and Phaon, 
Be Brocky. Successful in colour, but the figures 
want grace. ‘Market Morning,’ J. Tennant. The 

and effect are very happily treated. ‘ The 
for Truth’s Sake,’ W. C. Thomas, has been 
exhibited in the Royal Academy. The subject is 
the tion of the Saviour by the Jews. It isa 
work of high pretension, sustained by valuable artistic 
quality. Jesus is walking bound, before a crowd of 
men, by whom he is scourged and stoned with 
merciless acrimony. The drawing and painting 
are most careful, and every accessory in the com- 
position has beeu studied with reference to its par- 
ticular function in the composition. In ‘ Vandyke 
and Frank Hals,’ D. W. Deane, we recognise at 
once the former as the visitor to Hals’ studio. 
‘Crochet Work,’ W. Etty, R.A. A sketch which 
the painter exhibited a year or two before his death. 
‘ Village Church,’ J. M. Anthony. Very forcible in 
opposition to the sky ; it looks like a rtrait of the 
“ivy-mantled” church of Stoke Pogis. ‘ The 
Battle of Waterloo,’ G. Jones, R.A. Well known 
through the engraving. ‘The Lay of the last Min- 
strel,’ W. D. Kennedy. A work of a very high 
degree of excellence, first exhibited, we believe, 
about the time of the Westminster Hall competitions. 
Sir Walter Scott is introduced as the minstrel; the 
composition is very ingenious, and the whole evinces 
abundant resource. ‘Apple Gatherers,’ E. J. Cob- 
bett; ‘Autumn,’ Perey; ‘Ceres instructing Trip- 
tolemus,’ C. Brocky ; ‘Sleep,’ Morris; ‘The Return 
from the Fair,’ J. F. Herring; ‘The Destruction of 
Toulon,’ W. A. Knell, &c. 

In that part of the gallery set apart for foreign 
pictures, we find works by Van Schendel, Miicke 
of Dusseldorf, Dieffenbach, Lambinet, Schaeffels, 
Troyon, Guerand, Tenkate, Verlat, Cornecelius, 
Crans, a pupil of Scheffer, Verboekhoven, Trayer, 
Isabey, Meyer of Bremen, Jordan, Rust, &e. 

Of the works of our own school, the above are 
but a portion, for the gallery is extensive and well 
filled, and contains very many memorable produc- 
tions with which we are much pleased to renew 
our acquaintance. 


Martyr 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tux Ant-Journat.’ 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF LIVING 
FRENCH ARTISTS. 


Sin,—I presume to offer a few observations on the 
general merits of the exhibition of contemporary 
French art, now open in the Champs Elysées. On 
each occasion that I have visited the anuual salon,— 
and my first visits were paid to the exhibition in 
the Louvre during the palmy days of Vernet and 
Delaroche, those same days which Ingres may 
consider his best,—and every time that I have thus 
seen these annual expositions, more deeply have 
T been im with the vicious fallacies of the 
teaching of what is called a “school.” ‘There was 
formerly, in France, a school of David, and, at the 
time of its existence, all were imitators of a man of 
unquestionably rare powers. But now French art is 
labouring under the oppression of a French “ school,” 
and the vices of this school are less corrigible than 
were those generated of the precept and example of 
David. The number of works exhibited in paint- 
ing and sculpture amounts to 3517, and in both 
departments of art the evils of school teaching are 
conspicuous. There is the usual proportion of 
government commissions, commemorative of the 
triumphant passages of the French arms before 
Sebastopol, with others in honour of the restoration 
retin imperial regime. This self-glorification has 
“ya @ national weakness ever since the days of 
— XIV., and has been productive of innumerable 
pictures. ‘There is ‘La Gorge de Malakoff,’ b 


von, a very large canvas, wherein the French 


troops are advancing from the right i i 
t in th - 

-_ reese for the Malakoff, with the Se 
a lending the position on the left, and, like all 
milar compositions, it presents the usual heroic 


| the most remarkable works in the 








episodes. Another state picture is ‘La Commission 
du Masée N presente a leurs Maj Im- 
periales, au Palais de St. Cloud, les plans du Musée 
fondé & Amieus par |’Empereur,’ a picture, by 
Court, in which the incident i 
spicuously set forth. there are ‘ Allocation 
de S. M. l’Empereur & la Distribution des Aigles, le 
10 Mai, 1852,’ by Glaize; ‘ Rentrée dans Paris de 
S. A. I. le Prince President,’ by Lariniere, &e., &., 
with others also destined for Versailles; and these 
commissions from the government tempt numerous 
adventurers into the lists with such themes as 
‘Combat de Kanghil,’ ‘ Le General Canrobert recon- 
naissant les travaux des Russes devant Sebastopol,’ 
both by Beaucé, and many others of similar charac- 
ter. But as these are not the works whereby a 
school is characterised, I turn to the general figure- 
subjects, and find, as productions of various degrees 
of excellence, ‘ Une Ecole de Village dans la Forét 
Noire’ (No. 58), Albert; ‘Communion de St. Benoit’ 
(No. 252), Bertrand; ‘L’Abreavoir—Souvenir de 
Bretagne,’ and ‘ Troupeau dans un chemin Breton,’ 
‘Amateurs de Peinture en Visite,’ Brillouin ; ‘ Les 
Seeurs de Charité’ (No. 433), and ‘ La Pharmacie,’ 
both by Henriette Browne ; ‘ La Dormeuse’ (No. 
584), Chavet ; ‘Le Chant du Rossignol’ (No. 667), 
and ‘Le Cardinal de Richelieu’ (No. 674), the 
former by Compte Calix, and the latter by Comte ; 
‘Un Violoniste’ (No. 706), Conder; ‘Premier Pas 
dans la Mendicité’ (No. 740), Culverhouse ; ‘Le 
Retour’ (No. 792), De Dreux; ‘Ies Dames de 
Charité’ (No. 983), Duverger; ‘Des Amateurs 
dans un Atelier de Peintre,’ Fichel, with two or 
three others by the same hand; ‘Les Funerailles 
dune jeune Fille & Venise’ (No. 1229), Gendron ; 
‘Cesar’ (No. 1237), Gerome, and ‘Le Roi Can- 
daule,’ by the same; ‘Une Arrestation sous la 
Terreur’ (1256), Gijoux; ‘Dante & Ravenne’ 
(No. 1393), and ‘Stradivarius’ (No. 1391), both 
by Hamman; ‘Le Tasse a Ferrare,’ and ‘ Lucas 
Signorelli,’ both by Heilbuth ; ‘ Le Cinquantaine,’ 
Knaus (No. 1669), ‘ Christophe Colombe au Convent 
de Sainte Marie de Rabida’ (No. 1794), Langée ; 
‘La Premiére Priere’ (2163), ‘ Frére Capuchin dans 
son interieur’ (No. 2822), Muyden; ‘Une Visite 
chez un Peintre’ (2339), Pecras; ‘Le Livre 
d’Images,’ Petit (No. 2407); ‘La Famille’ (No. 
2474), and others, by Plassan; ‘ La Sainte Famille’ 
(No. 2782), Signol. 

The above titles comprehend those of some of 
exhibition. 
The selection is limited; but its characteristics 
are so far uniform as to show that most of the 
painters are indebted for their position to aca- 
demical study rather than natural genius. It was 
a precept of Reynolds’s, that technical labour 
would always secure a certain amount of success, 
and that principle is fully and entirely illustrated 
here. There is much powerful and beautiful 
drawing, but none of the painters can or dare 
vindicate for themselves a natural sentiment ; . 
thing is vitiated by manner, insomuch that the 
surface of paint alone appeals to the mind. The 
number of works rejected was two thousand, and 
if these were refused in consequence of their 
inferiority of quality, it is difficult to conceive what 
could have been the demerits of the most of them. 
The severity of judgment exercised at the Royal 
Academy, in reference to the acceptation of works 
proposed for exhibition, has established such a salu- 
tary influence on the development of our school, 
that we have never seen in any given section of the 
exhibition at the Academy, at any recent period, 
one tithe of the artistic crudity and disqualification 
that any equal section of the exhibition in the 
Champs Elysées presents. To the powerful draw- 
ing—even though demoralised by the chic of 
academic discipline—I bow in deference, and there 
is no want of this; but any painter who acknow- 
ledges the subtle and fresh vicissitudes of nature 
in preference to the dry results of atelier precept, 
must be wearied with the insipid uniformity of 
execution that prevails throughout the vast col- 
lection. There has long existed a conviction 
among French painters, that there was no art 
in England—the feeling is inveterate, traditional ; 
but, without any fastidiousness, a picture might 
be taken from the walls of the Academy, and 
transferred to those of the Palais des Champs 
Elysées, which would in colour and natural quality 
throw all around it into the shade. Of all those 
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HE: 


has sustained hi 
pers oe of his art, not cp 
i odrama. He is enti devoid of 
imagery, which in others isa pully tabceaee 
source of pictures. His power, therefore, bei 
limited to an elemen' oe 
whi i 


and communicates 
an academic rigour to everything he does, It may 
be presumed that the Luxembourg contains some of 
his best works, but neither in ‘Roger delivrant 
Angelique,’ nor in his sacred subject, ‘ 
Christ donnant les clefs 4 Saint Piérre,’ i 
any scintillation of genius. That whi 
instance of Ingres illustrates, happens to 

int without being able to conceive pictures ; 
in our own school, as well as in the French, 
number is proportionably considerable; but 
us it is not so obvious and offensive, 
uniform in feeling as that which in 

0 





settled into the universal manner of 

school. Not less than in figure painti i 
obvious in landscape art, as the compositions in 
this department seem executed yorseey Py one 
formula—that is, to present the entire in a 
warm and very low toned breadth, with trees very 
loosely sketched, and distances without atmosphere. 
In marine painting there are no eos 
represent water forms with any trath. It has been 
a prevalent fashion among French artists to decry 
every essay of English production ; but among the 
rising section of our painters there is an earnest- 
ness and independence which will qualify their 
works with a distinct excellence that will establish 
them permanent examples of laborious 
directed study. To the uneducated 


and 
eye, 
difference between the two methods of 


more apparent in the treatment of draperies 
in other parts of composition. At home we 
these carefully studied, while it is the practice 
the French school only to sketch. 


COLOURS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAINTING. 


As we advance towards perfection in the practice of 

hotography, curiously enough, the desire increases 
for the introduction of the adornments of Art. We 
are not quite satisfied with a picture, perfect in all 


study 

of Science and Art in photography. 

every true lover of sun-painting has been to r 

his camera-obscura a mirror of nature, 10 W! 

has the power of fixing the otherwise fleeting 

Advancing from the Calotype, by the hund 

steps, to idity and the perfection of Collodion, 

we now oe ths wishes of the early enthusiasts 

realized in all things save colour. From the —_ 
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desideratam improbable. It is to be regretted that 
there is, at the present time, scarcely an experi- 
mentalist in this country whose attention is turned 
to the production of chromo-photographs. 
by the facility of collodion, which renders the pro- 
duction of an almost perfect picture the easiest pos- 
sible thing, they care not to wade through all the 
difficulties, or to encounter the disappointments 
which stand in the path of the inquirer; consequently, 
that which has been effected by merel and by 
Niepee (both of whom have succeeded in producing 
‘og of nature in colours, perfect in all respects, 
save that the tints were fleeting), is left without exa- 
mination, though the promise of reward is high. 

The artist is summoned to the aid of the photo- 

er, and great have been the improvements 
grape a few years in the application of colour to 
the sun-drawn picture. While we were yet endea- 
vouring to improve the calotype, numerons experi- 
ments were made in the application of water colours, 
and even of oil colours, to the paper. Noue of 
these were, however, very successful; indeed, it was 
only where the artist has been satisfied to allow the 
photograph to tell its tale, through his transparent 
colours, that any pleasing effect could be obtained. 
The collodion pictures introduced new conditions, 
and they are but few who have succeeded in render- 
ing those pictures pleasing by the additions of their 
colours. 

It has been to portraits chiefly that the artist has 
turned attention, and since the profession of the 
miniature painter has been so deeply trenched upon 
by the photographic artist, numerous well-skilled 
painters on ivory have directed their attention to this 
branch of Art, and now we meet with photographic 
portraits finished with all the minute delicacy of the 
ivory miniature. But, even if we select examples 
of the most effective of these productions, we 
find that they are of very varied degrees of excel- 
lence. In many of them the original photograph is 
entirely obliterated—it, indeed, has served no other 
purpose than that of a mere outline, over which the 
painter has disported at pleasure. The consequence 
of this is, that the likeness is frequently very much 
modified: in some cases, it may be improved, for a 
skilful artist can remove a frown, or dispel the gloom 
which falls upon some faces in repose ; but, in the 
majority of examples, the artist does not improve 
that which the camera-obscura has done, and in 
many the truth is sacrificed to the conventionalities 
of the school in which the artist has been trained. 
The perfection of a coloured photographic portrait 
consists in the preservation of all that chemistry 
and physics have effected, superadding those tints 
which will more nearly represent nature. 

It will of course be understood that we speak of 
a portrait as perfect as photography can render it— 
a portrait obtained in from two to three seconds 
upon a perfect collodion film, by means of a lens 
which shall be truly achromatic, and free from all 
the defects arising from spherical aberration. These 
defects may not be entirely removed, but they can be 
reduced to such limits as to be scarcely appreciable. 
Again, the photographer must be an artist, who, 
while he disposes his sitter so as to avoid any wide 
differences in the focal lengths of the several parts 
of the object, shall secure ease of position and 
artistic effect. The arrangement, too, of his light 
shall be such as to give no deep and unnatural 
shadows to the face. By attention to these and 
rod sew which need not be referred to, a 

otographic portrait being produced, 
to - — is, to colour itt , pe eee 

e have been examining the colours repared 

by Mr. Newman, of Soho oom the poll stem 
artist colourman, and it appears that the principle 
adopted by them in the preparation of colours for 
photography, and in the application of those colours, 
ensures the best possible effect. The general views 
will be found in a little publication issued by this 
— entitled “Harmonious Colouring in Oil, 
ater, and Photographic Colours, especially as 
applied to Photographers.” It is not quite easy 
give a correct description of the mode of 
applying those colours to a collodion portrait, so as 
‘a reuder, it intelligible to those who are not 
esp we the processes of colouring on glass ; 
bo ust, however, eudeavour to do so. A perfect 
Photographic portrait being obtained in the usual 
manner, the dry colours are applied by a soft 





rubbing motion, with a short camel-hair pencil, 


-! the > oom with the collodion ; the appli- 
ion of the colour depending, of course, on th 
judgment and skill of the artiag. . 
not appear on the other, or the uncollodionized side 
of the glass plate, the darkened to-collodion 
surface being tolerably opaque. When it is con- 
sidered that a due amount of colour has been 
es to the portrait, the plate is gently warmed, 
and then it is flooded on the painted side with 
a penetrating spirit varnish. The result of this 
is, that the colour is carried, and diffused, through 
the darkened collodion, and appears beautifully 
clear, but with a softened character, on the other 
side. It now is seen through the glass, and 
although any required intensity of colour may be 
_ on the dack of the picture—as we will call 

e collodion side of the plate—it wi pear 
through on the other side, the minutest details of 
the photograph being undisturbed ; careful examina- 
tion, indeed, shows that every line, however minute 
it may be, is brought out with somewhat increased 
effect, colour being thoroughly diffused through it. 
The picture may be regarded, in some respects, as 
dyed, for although there is no such chemical com- 
bination between the colour and the photographic 
picture as that which takes place in a dyed fabric, 


yet the penetrating varnish so completely diffuses, 
and, in ing, fixes the colours, that a result in 
all respects analogous is produced. The advantage 


of this process is, that colour can be again and 
again applied with the penetrating spirit, until any 
depth of tone is secured; and yet the perfection of 
the original picture is preserved. Many ef the 
pictures which we have examined have displayed in 
a striking manner the correctness of this principle 
of colouring the collodion photographic portrait. 
With all the exquisite finish of the most perfect 
ivory miniature, these portraits possess a perfection 
which those could never reach. The delicate pencil 
of the sunbeam has drawn with unerring fidelity 
lines which no artist could describe with his pencil, 
consequently the texture of every part of the dress, 


the condition even of the skin, and the physical | 


state of “each particular hair,” remain preserved, 
so as to bear very high magnifying power, while 
the brilliancy of colour is given to the whole. Aun 
effect is obtained in a few hours upon these photo- 
graphs which could not be reached by days of the 
most laborious application on ivory. 

We have also examined the effect of a gela- 
tinous solution prepared by Mr. Newman, in aiding 
the diffusion of colour on albuminized and on salted 
paper. Not only does this preparation enable 
the artist to spread his colour — over the 
paper, but, as it dries, it so perfectly fixes the 
colour, that a second colour can be readily washed 
over the first. Many of the stereoscopic views 
which we saw had been painted with this prepara- 
tion, and they were all of very high merit. 

We cannot refrain from alluding to some expe- 
rimental trials which have been made by the 
Messrs. Newman for tinting large photographs on 
paper. The results were of the most pleasing cha- 
racter, and, although there appears at present to be 
some difficulties in the way of preparing the liquid 
colours employed, so that they may be kept for 
sale, we trust these will be soon overcome, when 
we shall have pictures which can only he rivalled 
by such as may be coloured from Nature’s own 
palette by the solar pencil. 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





GLascow.—Mr. Mossman’s statue of the late Sir 
Robert Peel has been placed in its position and 
inaugurated ; it is on the north side of George Square, 
which seems to be the my | of sculptured works, 
as it contains in addition to the Peel statue, one of 
Sir John Moore, one of Watt, and the memorial of 
Sir Walter Scott. In other parts of the city are 
statues of Her Majesty, and o pe ow 

Stintinc.—The designs for the Wallace monu- 
ment were exhibited here during the past month: 
they are seventy-six in number, but the ocal journals 
do not speak very highly in praise of any of them. 
The Scottish Press says,—‘ The present exhibition, 
like the last, is a complete failure, and wm A rea 
to us what we were somewhat suspicious of before— 
how few real men of merit have entered the lists. 





BrrMinGHaM.—A movement, emanating from the 
Birmingham Society of : has been ‘made for 
Deva h, meses to the memory of the late 

’ it is proposed to place in the little 
church of Harborne, where the remains of the 
venerable artist lie. It is intended that the me- 
morial shall include a bust.—The statue of the late 
me at M.P., erected by public subscription, 

recently inaugura' ue cere : 

stands in Stophonssa Place. ox. gpl 

Wroxerer.—Mr. Thomas Wright, whose contri- 
butions to our have made him well known to 
our readers, has the superintendent for some 
months past, of the excavations at Wroxeter—the 
Uriconium of the Romans. This once important 
city is about five miles from Shrewsbury, upon the 
banks of the Severn, and was only known by a 
fragment of Roman wall standing about the centre 
of the modern village. Mr. Wright suggested the 
possibility of much interesting discove 
vicinity ; and ultimately a committee was formed in 
Shrewsbury, ae opened, and Dr. Johnson, 
of that town, appointed honorary secretary. On 
tracing the ground near this wall, the foundations 
of large an eee buildings were discovered, 
once the proud edifices of a prosperous Roman town ; 
the hypocausts of other buildings were discovered, 
and in one of them, crowded in a corner, were the 
skeletons of an old man and two females, who had 
apparently fled there for shelter; the town having 
evidently been destroyed by an incursion of bar- 
barian who had burnt and rav it; marks of fire 
and violence being epread around. Near the old man 
ley a little heap of 130 small copper coins, mostly 
of the Constantine family, the small treasure he 
had endeavoured to secure. In the progress of 
the excavations various smaller objects usually 
found among the debris of a Roman city, as — 
styli, hair-pins, &c., &c., as well as a few 6 i 
bronzes, have been from time to time exhumed. 
The site is one of much interest, and it is to be 
hoped that the works thus established will be per- 
severed in for some time, until the larger part of 
this city be again uncovered for the instruction of 
the student. The Duke of Cleveland, the owner 
of the site, and his tenantry—with one exception— 
are all interested and helpful in the matter. A 
new subscription has been opened, and the Society 
of Antiquaries of London have liberally awarded 
£50 towards further investigation. 

Lens has erected a monument, in the parish 
church, to the memory of those natives who fell in 
the Crimean war. It “ consists of a pedestal, en- 
closing a panel of white statuary marble, with a 
Gothic canopy. Upon the pedestal is placed a sculp- 
tured group, consisting of two life-sized figures— 
a dying soldier with the angel of Victory placing 
upon his head a wreath. The rocky ground appears 
strewed with the wreck and spoil of war. The 
canopy over the tablet, on which is inscribed the 
names, consists of a groined and foliated series of 
trefoiled flying arches, the cusps of which have 
angels recording in open books the acts of the heroes. 
On the pilasters are inscribed the Crimean victories, 
entwined with laurel. The composition is sur- 
mounted by the standards of the 68th regiment. 
The height of the monument, which has been de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Dennis Lee and 
Welsh, of Leeds, is 14 feet. The cost is about 
300 

east window in Carlisle 


gs. 
CaRListe.—The large 
Cathedral is to be filled with stained glass: a design 
for which has been approved by the committee, and 
sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter. The groups 
are illustrative of the life of Christ. In the centre 
light are the three principal groups, that at the to 
representing the Ascension, w th angels on each side 
of the chief figure, and apostles standing below; a 
full-length figure of Christ, with beneath it the 
Roman soldiers guarding the tomb; and the Cruci- 
fixion, with the Maries at the foot of the cross and 
angels at the top on each side, The prevailing 
colour around the central figure is blue, and the rest 
is varied. i 
Batu.—The workmen engaged in digging on the 
site intended for the additions to the Bath ineral 
Water Hospital, have discovered, fifteen feet below 
the surface, a Roman tesselated pavement in excellent 
preservation : it is several yards in length, and of 
the known as the “Etruscan Key,” worked 
out in white and blue fessera@, cut from Winterbourne 
stone and the lias of the neighbourhood. The out- 
lines of the building to which it belonged are pwd 
discernible, some courses of the masonry still being 
fect. The pavement will be allowed to remain in 
aps t position till a place can be found for it 
in the building about to be 3 
Piyupton.—There is some talk of erecting 
statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds in this his native 
town; the ion of which, however, were 
liberal enough to sell a few — since the por- 
trait of the great artist, w painted for them, 


in its 
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and ted during his life-time : it was purchased 
Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. i 
NewcastLe-on-Tyxe.—Mr. Lough, a native of 
this town, has been selected to execute a model of 
the statue to be erected here in honour of 
George Stephenson. If approved of b a committee 
of the subscribers, and the consent of the - 
~ tion can be obtained,*of which"there seems to be no 
doubt, it will be erected at the junction of Westgate 
and Neville Street. 


> 


PICTURE SALES. 


Tux collection of pictures formed by the Hon. 
General Phipps, which at his decease became the 
property of the late Hon. Edmund Phipps, was, by 
direction of the executors of the latter owner, sold 
by Messrs. Christie aud” Manson, at their rooms in 
King Street, on June the 25th. The collection con- 
tained numerous excellent works by ancient and 
modern painters, and realized prices quite commen- 
surate with their value. The most important were : 
—‘A Female Head,’ adorned with — of 
laurel, Giorgione, }15 gs., purchased by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne ; ‘Tobit the Angel,’ Elsheimer, 
admirably engraved by Goudt, 155 gs., purchased by 
Mr. Farrer; ‘The Dogana, Venice’ and ‘ Church of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice,’ a pair of brilliant 
cabinet pictures by Canaletti, 291 gs., bought by 
Mr. Gambart ; ‘A Champétre,’ Watteau, 100 gs., 
Mr. Farrer; the companion picture of the latter, 
97 gs., bought by Mr. Anthony; ‘ View of the 
Thames from the Adelphi Terrace,’ Canaletti, 141/., 
Mr. Webb; ‘Interior of an Apartment,’ a lady 
nursing a child, and female servants, P. de Hooghe, 
169 gs.; ‘ River Scene,’ a sunset, a fine example of 
the pencil of Vander Neer, 200 gs., Mr. Farrer ; 
‘The Music Lesson,’ Jan Steen, a small picture of 
high quality, 215 gs., Mr. Mawson; ‘Sea View,’ 
Van de Capella, 170 gs., Mr. Farrer ; ‘ Interior of 
a Charch, with a congregation assembled,’ E. De 
Witte, 150 gs., Mr. James; ‘ Interior of the Picture 
Gallery of the Archduke Leopold of Austria,’ D. 
Teniers, 260 gs., Mr. James; ‘Gil Blas and the 
Actress,’ painted expressly for General Phipps by 
C. R. Leake, R.A., 138 gs., bought by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne ; ‘The Gentle Student,’ the picture 
well-known from the engraving, C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
200 gs., bought by Mr. Mawson ; ‘ Sportsmen Re- 
posing,’ containing portraits of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
C. B. Phipps, and Lady L. C. Phipps, a small 
cabinet picture painted for Gund Phipps by 
Wilkie, 383 gs., understood to have been bought for 
the Marquis of Hertford ; ‘ Interior of a Cathedral,’ 
D. Roberts, R.A., 102 gs., hased by Mr. 
Rhodes; ‘The Boat-Builders,’ W. Collins, a coast- 
scene, 220 gs., Mr. Jones ; ‘ The Widow and Child,’ 
Bonington, 180 gs., Mr. Mawson ; ‘ Highlander and 
his Daughter, with a white horse and dogs, on the 
bank of a lake,’ Sir E. Landseer, R.A.,815 gs., said 
to have been ht, by Mr. Mawson, for the 
Marquis of Hertford ; ‘ Distant View of Dort,’ Call- 
cott, 270 gs., Mr. Jones; ‘Count D’Orsay’s Dog, 
with a cat and kitten,” Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 505 gs.; 
* An Interior, with portraits of Mr. Dudley Wood- 
bridge and Captain Holland,’ 235/., Agnew; ‘ Por- 
trait of Sir J. Reynolds,’ by himself, from the 
collection of the Marchioness of Thomond, 212 gs., 
Farrer ; ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Nesbitt,’ Sir J. Reynolds, 
bought by Mr. Mawson for the Marquis of Hertford, 
600 gs.; ‘Contemplation,’ a portrait of Mrs. Robin- 
son, seated near the sea, Sir J. Reynolds, 800 gs., 
also potent by Mr. Mawson for the Marquis of 
—— _ The entire collection realized the sum of 


A collection of — pictures, “ the pro of 
& gentleman removed from the country,” “a9 sold 
by Messrs. Foster on June the 29th, and realized 
£4000. The principal works were :—‘ A Summer's 
Afternoon,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 225 gs.; ‘The 
Sanctuary,’ E. M. Ward, R.A., 231 gs.; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ P. Nasmyth, 255 gs.; ‘A Rustic Home,’ 
W. Muller, 300 gs.; ‘Sea-shore,’ W. Collins, 
210 &.; ‘The Waterfall,’ P. Nasmyth, 805 gs. ; 
‘ The High Altar,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 350 gS. ; 

Cranmer led to the Tower,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A,, 
370 gs.,—this, we believe, is the finished sketch for 
the large picture exhibited at the Academy in 1856. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


From the time of its first establishment, the meet- 
ings that have been periodically held at the Archi- 
tectural Museum have uniformly been agreeable, and 
the annual conversazione has always been the most 
agreeable meeting of each year. The institution 
fully maintains its old reputation in this matter, 
now that it is established in state at South Kensing- 
ton, instead of being the occupant of a range of 
quaint hay-lofts near the Clock-Tower, at West- 
minster. The annual conversazione for the present 
year was held on Thursday, July the 7th, on which 
occasion the whole of the South Kensington Museum 
was opened for the reception of the members of the 
Architectural Museum and their friends. 

In of the president of the institution, the 
Earl De Grey, who has usually presided in person 
on these occasions, the chair was occupied by Mr. 
A. B. Beresford Hope, now the chairman of the 
museum committee. Mr. Hope is an excellent 
chairman for this institution, and he made exactly 
the speech that might have been e from him 
in such a position, setting forth the character and 
aim of the Architectural Museum, and indicating 
what it had to do, and was desirous of doing. Mr. 
Gilbert Scott also addressed the assembly after his 
customary habit, and in his capacity of treasurer of 
the museum urged once more ifs claims for an 
enlarged measure of pecuniary support. ‘The cordial 
reception of Mr. Scott declared, in the most grati- 
fying manner, that his valuable services to the 
institution continued to be appreciated, and that the 
museum itself still remained true to its original 
character. The other speakers were Sir Charles 
Barry, the Revs. G. Williams and W. Scott, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. R. Smith (of the Science and Art 
Department), Mr. Bloxam (of Rugby), and Mr. 
S. C. Hall. By these gentlemen the duties and 
objects of the museum were again and again brought 
before the meeting; Mr. Hall especially devoting 
his remarks to the importance of extending the 
range of the practical working of the institution 
amongst the public at large, and more particularly 
with a view to the instruction in Art of architectural 
workmen. We hope, that when it again becomes 
our duty to record the proceedings at another of 
these yearly gatherings, we may be enabled to specify 
more of actual work than the Architectural Museum 
has really done, in place of reiterated declarations of 
what it would like to do and ought to do. The 
officers of the institution have told us year after 
year what their museum is, and what they propose 
it should accomplish ; and their friends have not 
failed to signify the course which, in their opinion, 
the museum ought to take. We very naturally, there- 
fore, look for some practical indications of the effi- 
cient action of this institution. We expect, at its 
yearly assembly, to hear of its systematic training 
of architectural students and workmen, and to see 
its collections applied to their grand object of 
making architecture a popular art, through making 
it understood as an art. Mr. Hope, the other even- 
ing, directed attention to a restored copy in ala- 
baster of one end of the monument of Queen 
Philippa, in Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Cundy, as a proof of the value of such an 
institution as the Architectural Museum. We 
remember this singularly beautiful work in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and consequently we felt 
surprised that it should be adduced now, in 1859, to 
corroborate the practical worthiness of the museum. 
What has the museum been doing during the last few 
years, and how has it been exercising its influence? 
—what is it doing now, and what are the present 
effects of its influence? These are points which we 
must urge upon Mr. Scott and his colleagues, as 
the only ents that will effectually avail to 
strengthen their hands in the administration of their 
museum. They must be able to point to noble 
architectural works, not eight years old, and to a 
—= evident diffusion of true architectural 
taste, that may be traced in its onward p 
from year to year. They must be able to refer to 
their courses of lectures, plain yet attractive, which 
they have addressed to the public and to architec- 
tural workmen, and which they have also published 
in & popular form for general use. They must meet 
their friends and supporters with the consciousness 
that their museum has become recognised as the 





architectural training institution of and 
that it is in vigorous and healthful be wag 
in may Ore then will be no uy 
necessity to ap or an enlarged 

more abundant —_ The publie wi > 
scribe largely, merely the purchase of collections 
of casts: w look for is the use that be 
made of those ions after they have 
obtained. In like manner, it is not in the in- 
— numbers of visitors to the Architee. 
tural Museum that we recognise any tokens of 
advancing influence for good; but it is in an in- 
crease of students. There may be very many per. 
sons who now regularly walk through the piey 
of the museum—and most certainly, in i 
habitat, the museum has acquired a digni 
unknown; but we must confess to entertaining 
grave doubts as to whether its collections are 
studied than they were at Cannon Row, or whether 
what has been gained in dignity has not 

chased by a corresponding loss in usefulness, 
question of popular schools of Art will 





in a career of earnest, thoroughly i 

ing ; it has always had, and it still age hos 
good wil]. It is for that very reason that we 
upon its officers an increased energy, and the 
stitution of results for aims—the substitution also 
of work for promises of working. 

The architectural exhibitions of the present 
have been decidedly beiow the average of 
respectable mediocrity, instead of rising honourably 
above it. In fact, we are not now in possession of 
anything that may justly claim to be an archi- 
tectural exhibition ; certainly the Royal Academy 
knows no such exhibition ; and with equal certainty 
such an exhibition has yet to find its way to Con- 
duit Street. Meanwhile the Architectural Museum 
rests on its oars, enjoying an ofium cum dignitate 
at South Kensington, and promising the great 
things that it purposes to do. Once more we ask 
for the fulfilment of these promises, and for at 
least a first instalment of the “ great things,” in the 
shape either of a architectural exhibition, or 
of whatsoever is really good and truly architectural. 


————_—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.— Horace Vernet has started for Italy, 
cha by the Government with commissions 
certain incidents of the war : his first visit will be 
to the field of Montebello, to sketch the “si 
which the late engagement took ple 4 6 ~ 
—~ pene be Se ns . 

uvre, and some fine apartmen L 
the portions of this edifice. The system of a. 
and repairing the pictures is being continued ‘ 
considerable extent, and, according to the ab 
some of our co ndents, by no ans ; 
vantage of the paintings.—A statue of Dr. | 
has been erected in the space between the Louvre 
the Pont & ‘-. p 

Rome.—In diggin y 
tions of a railway, the workmen disco 
female statue of Venus, which is 
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Sr.\Parenspuno.—The alee equestrian statue, 
) f the late Emperor 
— inouyereted with much ceremony, during the 
past month : it stands on & pedestal of pure 
gE bronze statue of hy eg 
recently been inaugurated in this p 
Military School of which the Eapaw L 
education. ‘The statue 18 the wo f 
Rochet, who has represented N ny 
el east rong 

A — 
mg 4s is ‘a volume of Plutarch’s Li 
favourite book of study. 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
~ BY MR. AND MRS.”S. C. HALL. 


—_—— 


Part VIII.—Tensy, &e. 





Ee have described Sr. CaTHE- 
ninz’s, the steep island cliff that 
sentinels the town, and contains 
on its summit some venerable 
relics, and of the CEMETERY 
Cuaret it will suffice to say it 
is a pretty edifice that lies on 
the side of a hill, just outside 
the town, whence beautiful and 
extensive views are obtained : 
both these interesting subjects we have pictured. 


one of St. Catherine’s green slopes, our attention 


dwelling—of a lady, the business of whose life is 

~ to do good, and to distribute:” one of those 
admirable women, at once benevolent and beneficent, who 
obtains, by giving, happiness—who employs wealth in the 
service of God, by dispensing it to the needy. We were 
reminded of an incident that occurred to us not long ago: 
we need not say where, and we are bound to withhold the 
name of “ the good and faithful servant ” to whom we make 
reference. One of her “homes” is not far from the place 
we are describing; another is in a far-off county, by the 
sea-side: there may be others of which we know nothing : 
an accident made us acquainted with these two. 

“He looks very ill,” we said to our landlady, who had 
been “ doing up” the fire; “he looks very ill; your fine air 
can do little for him. How attentive his servant is!” 

“That person is not his servant,” she replied ; “ that man 
belongs to ‘the Lady,’ and comes from No. 9.” 

“Ts the poor gentleman insane ?” 

“Oh, no—not at all—he is only very ill. Ah, if ever 
there was an angel upon earth,” added the good woman, 
laying down the coal-box and taking up the hearth-broom, 
which, however, she did not use, but balanced, while she 
put the other hand under her apron, a movement indicating 
that she had leisure and inclination to give any information 
we required, “ if ever there was an angel, it is ‘ the Lady ;’— 


JF was directed to the residence—not the permanent | 
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that could not walk at all, wheeied ia a perambulator. It was wonderf i 
: x , ul how 

One dear child—such a pretty boy !—found it so hard, at first, to get up those br cons with 
his crutch; at the end of six weeks I saw him run over them after his ball, like a lapwing. ‘Two 
sisters came, in black—little dears, snch sweet lambs !—clinging round each other as if determined 
- be parted. _ How they were tended, to be sure! their little stool carried down to the river’s 

nk, that they might sit and enjoy the cool air together ; and one morning the Lady was pacing 
up and down here, with the doctor, and I heard her say, ‘You must save her, doctor ; they are 


a “oe 





The day was calm and beautiful, as seated on | 





ST. CATHERINE'S. 


alone in the world—two little orphans—if one dies, the other will soon follow: they must be 
saved!’ Idon’t know what he answered, but in about ten days one of the dear little snowdrops 
was gone. A few months after, the grave was opened to receive another coffin. 

“No. 9 is never empty; I wish No. 2 was always as well filled. If those who come down 
like ghosts, leave at the end of their month or six weeks refreshed and strengthened, the very 
next day others take their place. We have old and young, but I like to see the young best— 
there is hope for them; they get on so rapidly. ‘The Lady’ sends the worst cases in the 





not that she’s anything particular to look at—very quiet and 
plain in her dress. She would keep her good works secret, 
too, if she could; only grateful hearts will speak,—and God 
forbid they should be silent,” she added, with warmth, the 
more unexpected, because she is a gentle ¢wilight sort of | 
woman, who seems to have dwelt under the shadow of | 
sorrow all the days of her life. We waited; but the land- | 
lady had turned away to sweep a little at the hearth, and we 
observed her put her apron to her eyes. 
“* The Lady’ always makes me choke, like,” she continued, | 
‘and I am sure that’s not what she’d desire to do. But, | 
living at No. 2, 1 mus¢ kuow what passes at No. 9.” We | 
believed her ! 
“About two years ago ‘ the Lady’ took No. 9 for one-and- | 
twenty years. She had always been a lady of property ; but | 
some one died, and left her more—more than she wanted. | 
Well, she took No. 9. I thought, what could she want with | 
it? it is a very nice house, and in the dest situation; I 
don’t mind saying that for No. 9, as well as for this, No. 2; 
but I did not think it grand enough for ‘the Lady.’ Well, | 
it was taken and furnished in a week ; all the rooms turned 
into bed-rooms, with single beds, and the front rooms divided, | 
$0 a8 to increase the number, and folding-doors put to the 
parlours, to make one large sitting-room ; single beds, and 
children’s beds (oh, yes, two or three of them in the large 
top room) ; capital furniture, but plain. On the Saturday | 
Own came a man and his wife. Strangers they were ; 80 | 
o- and stiff in their answers; would tell nobody what 
they came about. The next week two flies drove up, with 
mune children ! such objects—some erippled—some twisted— 
we with coughs—some, such wasted creatures !—but all 
dren’ like gentlemen’s children; not fine, nor even well 
pas ms but with something about them that told what they | 
thick tough some say, it only tells what they were. I 
7 it came out throngh the doctor, and it was this: 
a. ren devoted the money she had been left, to taking 
= , and fitting it up for invalids ; invalids, you understand, 
— are too respectable to go to a sanatorium, and yet have 
. means to seek health at a place like this. She pays every 
xpense, provides every comfort, baths and chairs, aud a 
. - now and then over the Downs, and comes herself when 
= —— to see that everything is properly attended 
teal watched those children at first ereeping about, seem- 
iy unable to bear the breeze from the common; and two 


————— 
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THE CEMETERY CHAPEL. 


king so ill as that poor gentleman come at this season, 
so glad of such a home, even for six weeks.” 
who is blessed (in her case it is a blessing) 


rtion of it in sustaining comfortable homes 


summer. I never knew any one loo 
which is so wild and gusty !—but, law! many are 

The fact we — a a this foe 
with a superabundance of wealth, expends & } 
for memes gentle-born, who, celine change of air during or after illness, are too poor to 
obtain it, and whose natural pride closes the door of public charities against them. 

—_ God give to her the happiness and the health she distributes with so large a heart and so 


li a hand! 
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Let us take a morning walk, and visit Hovze’s Mouru ; | garrison at midnight, in revenge for wrong done to their brother Cadehl - 


nay, , - ro 
our way, as to how it obtained its name: whether “ Hoyle 


was but an easy change from “ Hole,” for tradition is silent 


concerning any derivation; and whether it be a work of | 


art or a freak of nature, for we are cognizant of the 
avcient rumour that its exit is at Pembroke—that it is 
a passage of eight miles long, leading to the “ mervellows 
cavern” —the Hogan—underneath the old castle. Hoyle’s 
Mouth is seen from afar off; it is on the side of a hill, just 
where the “ Ridgeway” begins. The entrance, high up far 
above the level of the sea, is hidden from below by tangled 
brushwood and trees of stunted growth; a narrow winding 
path conducts to the spot, and the visitor finds himself on 
firm earth in the cavern. Standing under the arched roof of 
solid mountain limestone, we look out upon the landscape : 
the picture from this secluded spot is surpassingly beautiful, 


taking io, as it does, many of the best points of the sur- 


rounding scenery. 


The interior of the cavern is of singular interest, whether | 


we advance far iuto it, or are content with inspecting merely 
the title-page of the book: the roofs and walls, “ veneered” 
by time and weather with a thick coating of grey, are closely 
crusted with stalactite matter, which when chipped is pure 
white, while all around, some distance in, grow luxuriant 


ferns and kindred plants. At the further end is a small | 


arch—the entrance to the interior. A low passage of thirty 
feet conducts, over sharp rough stones, to an apartment large 
enough to contain half a dozen persons in a crouching position. 
To proceed one must “wriggle” through a small tunnel, 
several feet above the bed of the cave, over a mass of stalag- 
mite protuberances, with a risk of the light being ex- 
tinguished by the bats, or by drops of water oozing from 
above. ‘The remaining caverns and passages are lofty and 
spacious. The sides and roofs throughout are beautifully 
adorned by stalactites; in some places clustering like grapes 
and acorns of frosted silver, or pendent from the roof like 
huge icicles; in others, meeting the stalagmites beneath, 
it forms pillars and arches that seem to support the roof. 
In one place the dropping of the water has formed a miniature 
chapel, with a flight of steps leading to its high altar, the 
whole shut out from the cavern in which it is situated by an 


almost perfect arch. In all, there are eight compartments, | 


and as many passages. At the extremity of the most remote 
is an aperture too narrow to admit a man, but, from obser- 
vations made, it is thought that it very probably leads to 
another series of these curious cells. 

How far man has aided nature to produce this singular 
work it is, as yet, impossible to say. That it was used in 


old times is certain, for relics of a remote age have been | 


found there ; it may really have been a passage by which, in 
perilous times, communications were kept up with Pembroke 
Castle; at all events, there can be little doubt that it was 
often a place of secrecy and security to the wild Welshmen 
when hovering about their Norman foes, or harassing the 
Fiemish intruders on their soil and their rights; or that, 
during later periods, many a band of smugglers, when all 
along this coast illicit trade flourished, must have there 
sought, and found shelter, dividing their cargoes, and sending 
them hence throughout the country. What tales these rug- 
ged walls could tell! Many a gentle tourist will sit at the 
entrance we have pictured, and call imagination to aid, while 
gazing over the lovely landscape and the blue sea, to behold 
successive warriors, from the piratic Danes to the Ironsides 
of the Commonwealth, all with one common purpose—to 
subdue and spoil a people hardy, brave, aud energetic, 
yielding inch by inch to the invader, fighting as gallantly 
and as continuously in their thin cloaks of coarse wool, as did 
the knights and squires clad in panoply of steel. Reader, if 
your fancy be not dull and lifeless, you will linger and muse 
here! Here, perhaps—nay, probably—assembled the early 
Britons, watching the Vikings, Inguar and Halfdene, brothers 


and chiefs, crossing from Caldy Island to plunder and to kill; | 


here may have hidden the sturdy Welshmen who dogged the 
footsteps of the Normans whom Arnulph de Montgomery led 
along the Ridgeway to occupy lands that William Rufus gave 
him—the bear's skin before the bear was slain; here may 
have gathered those who slew the soldiers of the king, when 
“the unevenness of the country and bad weather” aided 
rebellion ;” hence may have issued the “ tall men,” who 
spoiled the Flemings, breaking down their stone walls as 
fast as the strangers built them, “making verie sharpe 
ae them, sometimes with gaine, sometimes with 
anne 5 here unsubdued bands of fierce Welshmen may have 
= invaders, under Mac Murchadha, with his “ seventy 
a dressed im coats of mail,” proceeding to make “ the 
ings town of Tenby clene Irish,” there “to commit many 
rene Nog os and unlawful assemblies,” as is their wont 
Ng § peace, crown, and dignity ;” h , 

en — age Meredith and Rhys, oneal Griith, Prince 
es, who sacked Tenby, “ falling foul” upon its 


ge 
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no doubt, assembled the heroic remuauts of the defenders of Trefloyne House, close at hand, 
when the soldiers of the Commonwealth drove forth its loyal master and his brave household, 
converting his home into a ruin, of which some fragments yet eudure to claim a place in history. 
It is easy, indeed, to associate this wild and secret hiding-place, concealed from sight, and difficult 


| 


HOYLE'’S MOUTH. 


| of approach—in which a score or a thousand fighting men may 
an enemy—with all the stirring incidents of ages, from the war-p! 
centuries ago, to the transports of the Freach “ invaders,” who, in 


to land and become prisoners in a dell at Pencaer, near to 


ENTRANCE TO HOYLK'S MOUTH. 





he cave and see its wonders, speculating, on | son of the Lord Rhys, gathered his followers, and agai rhaps, Maelgwn | 
let us enter the cave person of “ civil behaviour and honesty in all i ntina™ and burnt the town, al i 


‘ a 
enemies, and, “ like a lion hunting, slew all the Flandrysians 2 sag wegen terrible to his 


ho came against him ;” and here, 








pro 


| 
have sheltered while watching | 
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in to-day, and visit the old house of 

— od the pretty hamlet and venerable church of 
e one little more than a mile, and the other 
from Tenby; both will a. _ well, 
a pleasant road, by the side of the ittle river 

a adn a ag and narrow causeway bridge, observing 
the mill that stands beside a broad sheet of water, into which 
fi 

- “he quill down float,” and taken note of the roads that lead, 
the one to Penally, Lydstep, and Manorbeer, the other to 
St. Florence and Carew—roads we shall take when a drive, 
and not a walk, is our purpose, and a longer time is arranged 


let u 
Scotsborough, a 
Gamfreston ; th 
searcely two miles 





THE SANCTE BELL. 


for than will be needed to visit Scotsborough and Gum- 
freston. 

ScorssorouGH—whence its imported name we cannot say 
—is merely the picturesque ruin of an ancient house, which 
belonged to the honourable and far-descended family of Ap 
Rhys, whose monuments are in Tenby Church. The ruin 
consists of a number of crumbling walls, many of them held 
together by twisting bands of ivy—the ivy being remarkably 
fine. As an example of the strong dwelling of a period when, 
although defences of domestic buildings had become less a 
necessity than they had been, it was still a policy and a duty 
to be always prepared for attacks, the old house of Scots- 


“ 





THE STOUP. 


borough will be examined with interest ; its numerous small 
rooms, its rambling and “ incohereut” architectural cha- 


the 


the neighbouring trees, the green lanes all about it, the 

t dell in which it lies, and the soft breezes that seem 

to have settled here, without a wish to wander, hill-way or 

‘award, cannot fail to lure the resident at Tenby into many 
® health walk at morning or at noon. 

The little Church of GumrrEston slumbers on the inner 

of the high laud that for miles overhangs the vale of 

* “orence on the north, as the Ridgeway does on the side 
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lls, where boy-anglers are often seen watching | 














racter—evidences of additions from time to time—may tempt | 
tourist to a somewhat careful scrutiny; but, at all events, | 





opposite. Shut in by trees, and covered with vegetation, it can scarcely be distinguished, at 
any great distance, from the surrounding foliage ; and not before the gate of the quiet church- 
yard is reached can this picturesque remnant of the past be seen in its venerable beauty and 
unadorned simplicity, Although within a stone’s-throw of the highway, the situation is so 





WN, 
WE 
> 


SCOTSBOROUGH. 


retiring that, were it not for the occasional lowing of cattle on the ogni hill, and the 
continual twitter of birds fluttering among branches of luxuriant ivy that cover sides and 
roof, it would be almost a perfect solitude. ‘Ihe church, which dates back for six hundred years, 
consists simply of a porch, and ofa nave and chancel linked together on the south by a small 





GUMFRESTON, 


by a plain square tower, the ivy-erowned battlements of 
to catch the rumblings of the ocean or the quick 
over the hill from Tenby, two miles away. The 
with a cold stone bench on either side, forms the 


mortt chapel, and on the north 
which lift their heads just high enough 
strokes of the curfew wafted, on wintry nights, 
porch, which contains a Stour, and is furnished 
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entrance to the “ darksome”’ interior. We found it deco- 
rated with ivy, giviog to it a character beautifully pictu- 
it had forced its way from the outside through 


resque ; 
quuviets in the wall, and was flourishing as we have shown 
in our engraving.* The walls and low vaulted roof 


ER ot SEASIDE EIN Hi fe a ee 8 


are whitewashed throughout ; and on the narrow, concrete 
floor about a dozen “fark, rickety pews serve to accom- 
modate the rustic congregation, With the exception of 
that in the chancel, the windows look to the south, the ivy, 
that veils the whole of them on the outside, answering the 
purpose of stained glass in mellowing the beams of the 
|  noontide sun. Among architectural features worthy of 
‘notice, in addition to the stoup, are the curious baptistery 
that bellies out from the wall of the nave, and the decorated 
iscina in the chancel. In this piscina is deposited a plain, 
bane HAND-BELL, seven or eight inches in height, which 

was used in times past as the sancte dell.+ 
At the bottom of the churchyard are three clear bubbling 
WELLS, bordered with tall grasses and wild-flowers of various 
hues; they have been analysed, and two of them are said to 
contain certain medicinal properties.{ Hence a wicket- 
gate opens into a long green lane that re-conducts to 
the road; the trees growing on the side twist their over- 
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RUIN AT PENALLY. 


hanging branches together to form a shady roof; the hedges 
are profusely covered with graceful ferns and beautiful mosses ; 
and on one side there is a little brook, bridged over by the 
| roots of many trees. ’ 
A lonely, yet tranquil and pleasant “ pla rest” is thi 
: , place of rest” is this 
isolated churchyard, far away from the bustle and business 


custom is unhappily falling into disuse ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of Tenby, these indications of the love of the living for 
the memory of the dead are becoming rare. The subject is 
however, one to which we shall recur when a better opportu. 
nity than we have met with in this district is offered to the 
pencil, as well as to the pen, Gumfreston Church and village 
will be visited often by those who are sojourners at ‘Tenby. 


| 
graves are in several instances planted with flowers. The 
| 


* “ Stoup, stoppe, a basir ] . ‘. 
» st ,» ® basin for holy water, usually placed in 
. : a niche 
—— ae door—sometimes in the porch, sometimes within 
—for the purpose of aspersion on entering the church ; some- 


| wall.”— Archit. Dict, 
| al “Bo called because it was 
” 


1) persons who were absent might fall on their knees in reverence of the 


tt { 
bell, i ee ee to fall on their knees at the ringing of this 
} - BLT where me a used to a the arrival 
1 seating pine; “~ : ede a corpse on its way to the final 
| re Awd - called the banger bell. 
whose valuabl« 
Holiday “—shx 
side—especially everywhere “ « 
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of life. Here, as in many other parts of South Wales, the | 


times standing on a pedestal or short pillar, and detached from the 


; rung out when the priest came to | 
se words of the mass, ‘ Sancte, sancte, Deus Sabaoth,’ that all 
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Before we return home, let us retrace our steps, and walk through i 
to Prerry Penatty. It is a sweet village, inclining upwards Seopa. lane that leads 
into its bosom the sea-breezes, that seem soltened as they approach it. We may eB 
say of this place hereafter: at present we must content ourselves with asking the Tourist te 
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examine the venerable church, with its peculiar and interesting antiquities, and, if he may, the 

old ruin in the grounds of yon graceful dwelling, in which a , and kind, and lady 

resides—the consoler of all poor neighbours who need help. The village is little more than a 

mile from the town; a pleasant walk it is, and fruitful of instruction as well as enjoyment : 

whether the teachers be old stones that have endured for centuries ; Nature, that here revels 

in abundance, freely and liberally shared ; the eloquent though silent monitors found in every 
| 








PENALLY VILLAGE. 


— fields, teeming | 
under the influence 


hedge, clothed in “all their glory ;” the open sea, the ot Oe ee 
this sweet 


| with fertility on hill-sides crowned with trees that love the winds of rE Se te fa 
| which they flourish. Surely, “if there’s peace to be found in the world, 


village—Pretty Penally. 
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NATIONAL FLAGS. OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


A GLANCE AT THE FLAGS OF 
wal OTHER NATIONS. 


BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., 
avrnor oF A “MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHMOLOGY,” 
CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND ame WALEs,” “ MONU- 
MENTAL BRASSES AND SLABS,” ETC., ETC. 





Pant J.—IntTropvuctory. 


From the very earliest periods in the history of 
mankind of which any authentic records remain to 
us, we find it to have been an usage universally 
t for both individuals and communities to 
distinguished and known by some sign, device, 
or cognizance. The idea of symbolical expression, 
indeed, appears to be natural to and inherent in the 
human mind. A wide range of thought may thus 
be concentrated within a very narrow compass, and 
a visible form and a vocal expression may be given 
to the whole by the agency of figurative imagery. 

On many occasions the use of some such dis- 
tinetive insignia would be not desirable merely, but 
actually necessary. Thus, in the ratification of 
important documents, whether of a private or a 
public character, it would be requisite for the con- 
tracting parties to be provided with sea/s, which, 
both at the time then present and throughout all 
time to come, might appear as their corroborative 
witnesses. Again, the seal or signet of a potentate 
would form a peculiarly expressive, as well as a 
most consistent, symbol of high rank or of dele- 
gated authority. The application of the royal signet 
in the matter of the faithful and upright Daniel is a 
well-known and an early instance of such an usage. 
We have commonly substituted the written name 
for the impress of the signet: we preserve, how- 
ever, a memorial of the original usage in our word 
“signature.” 

The same device with which the seal would be 
charged would also provide a ready and appropriate 
mark for various articles of property, as it might 
be employed for purposes of decoration and adorn- 
ment, And then in war some modification of the 
device of the chief would naturally be adopted by 
his followers, as being at once a token for mutual 
recognition and a sign of community of feeling and 
purpose; while the presence of the chief himself 
would be indicated by the display of his cognizance 
upon his own person, and also upon some banner 
or ensign, which might be raised aloft, and so be 
seen and distinguished from afar. Hence the origin 
of Fiacs. They may, that is to say, be considered 
as having been first introduced in consequence of 
the necessity for some such blazonry in war. In 
the first instance, the flag of each chieftain would 
denote his own band or following, arranged under 
either his personal or his delegated command. 
Other flags would be added, as the collective sym- 
bols of the principal military divisions of an army, 
while the general-in-chief would have his own pecu- 
liar standard. In process of time, flags would 
naturally be invested with national as well as with 
Personal symbolism ; and so, on all peaceful solem- 
nities and on all festive occasions, no less than amid 

chances and in the front of war, the sentiment 
of a people's nationality would be significantly ex- 
pressed by the national ensign floating in the wind. 
Such an ensign would instinctively be regarded with 
strong feelings of attachment and respect. The 
traditions and even the reputation of people and 
of their country would be inseparably associated 
with the flag of the nation. Its preservation from 
all danger and from all insult also would become 
Pots of national honour; and any violation of 
the Privileges attending its presence would be 

4 national dis; , 

In Holy Writ there occur freqnent and ex 
notices of standards, both as the distinctive insignia 

certain confederacies of men, and as the ensigns 
. war. Thus in the Book of Nambers (chap. i. 

ju. 2; and x. 14, 18, 22, 25) particular 
nation 's made of the standards of the several 
bes of Israel—of their stations, and of the order 
Precedence. And, auid the poetic imagery 


cognizance, was generally placed upon them, and 
they appear repeatedly amongst the wonderful re- 
mains of ancient Art that yet linger along the 
valley of the Nile (1). 


quity, military standards were in general use, and 
they were regarded with the most chivalrous attach- 
ment, That standards were employed by the Greeks 
in their warfare, both by sea and land, is apparent 
from various passages in the writings of the Greek 
historians; but of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Greek ensigns, called by them SHMEIA (Semia), 
Wwe possess no distinctive details. Nor does any 
representation of a banner survive, so far as I am 
aware, amongst the yet existing relics‘of ancient 
Greek Art. 


ancient Rome, the standards of the legions bore a 
part closely analogous to that discharged by regi- 


the banners of war are introduced with vivid and 
powerful effect. 

The bas-reliefs which Layard and his successors 
have discovered inform us that the standards of the 
ancient Assyrians were carried by the charioteers, 
the standard-staff being partly supported by a rest, 
affixed for that purpose to the front of the chariot. 
In the examples that have been observed in the 
Assyrian sculptures, the devices of the banners are 
composed of symbolical figures,—the figures, for 
example, of a divinity standing on a bull and draw- 
ing a bow, and of two bulls running in contrary 
directions. These “are enclosed in a circle, and 
fixed to the end of a long staff, ornamented with 
streamers and tassels.” (Layard, vol. ii. p. 347.) 

Standards, somewhat similar to those represented 
in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, were also in use, and 
probably at even @ much earlier period, in Egypt. 
Some sacred animal or emblem, or some royal 
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In Europe, amongst the classic nations of anti- 


Part IJ.—Roman Mititary Enstons. 
In the systematic organization of the armies of 





1 (2) 


mental colours amongst ourselves. Accordingly, 
in Roman military parlance, the, advance, the halt, 
or the retreat of an army was expressed by the car- 
rying the standards forward or back, or by their 
rest. Men were said to join, to follow, to defend, 
to desert the standards. “Hostile standards” im- 
lied the army of an enemy ; and the act of closing 
in the mortal strife of battle was described as a 
“collision of standards.” The standard-in-chief of 
each legion was the “eagle,” and consisted of a 
figure of the imperial bird with expanded wings, 
standing, as if t to rise, upon a spear or staff, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes accompanied with 
other devices (2, 3). Every manipulus (the proto- 
type of our “ company”), of which three formed a 
cohort, had its own standard, which consisted of cer- 
tain symbolical figures placed one above another. In 





Prophets, the presence and the lifting up of 








the primitive simplicity of the earliest Roman times 
a bundle (manipulus, handful) of hay was said to 
have been borne on a 5 before each division of 
the little army. In and greater days the 
standards—Siana—of the manipu/i retained figures 
of the old hay-bundles, and with them were asso- 
ciated circular plates or discs, variously ornamented 
and inscribed, and sometimes bearing the por- 
traiture of some general or deity. The figure of an 


open hand (manus) significantly surmounted man 
of these signa, and sometimes it was encireled wi 

a laurel wreath. Occasionally, also, some famous 
exploit had its figurative meinorial—as a small turret, 
to indicate the capture of a hostile fortress (5). 
These standards being thus simply carved figures, 
notwithstanding their use, may perhaps be searcel 
regarded as : those ensigns, however, whi 
distinguished the bands of the “allies” (soci) from 
the legions of Rome herself, were strictly and pro- 
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y flags (6). They resembled the banners of the 
oman cavalry of the empire (equites), which were 
called Vextita, aud were formed of a square of 
silk or other rich material, displayed from a frame 
fixed transversely at the head of an ensign-staff. The 
small flag thus displayed is sometimes seen to have 
surmounted the ps of symbolical figures (3, 5). 
Fine examples of the Roman signa and verilla exist 
amidst the sculptures of the columns of Trajan and 
Antoninus, the Arch of Titus, and other historical 
monuments ; also apon the almost innumerable 
series of the coins and medals of ancieut Rome. 

In addition to the eagle, Pliny (Hist. Nat. x. 5.) 
speaks of figures of the wolf, boar, horse aud mino- 
taur, as Roman “ signa militaria,” before the second 
consulship of Marius, that is, p.c.104. The British 
Museum contains, amongst other Roman relics, an 
eagle of brass, with a wreath about its head, stand- 
ing upon an hemisphere which rests on the shaft 
socket, and the figure of a boar, which also appears 
to have once formed a military ensign. In the 
armoury at Goodrich Court, there is one of the 

igns mentioned by Pliny. 

The imperial standard carried before Constantine 
and the emperors, his successors, in form 
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resembled the reri//um of the cavalry, and consisted 
of a square of imperial purple (scarlet) silk, attached 
by @ cross-bar to the shaft, and richly ornamented 
with gold and embroidery. It was called Lapanum, 
and was emblazoned, in token of the Christian faith 
then recognised by Rome, with the figure of a cross 
aud a monogram of the title of Christ. This mono- 
gram, shown in the accompanying example (7), 

















(8.) 


is formed from the three Greek charac‘ers"X. P. I. 
(CH. R.1). ‘The Lapanuw was also occasionally 
displayed, without a cross-bar, from an ensign-staff 
as in (8). Thus a coin (figured in Wilberforce’s 

Five Em ires,”) represents Constantine standing 
ead A e ship of the Roman State, which is 
vay, y au angel, and carrying the standard of 
a stian profession in bis hand—or, rather, the 
~ — oe it as his support, and is resting upon 
- © his right hand the emperor holds a ball 
spon whieb rests a phoenix, to intimate that he was 








the second founder of the Roman empire. It will 
be remembered that the labarum derived its origin 
from the luminous standard, charged with a cross, 
and bearing the IN HOC SIGNO VINCES, 
which is said to have ap to Constantine, when 
he was about to en in battle with Maxentius for 
the empire. The fabarum appears on coins of 
Constans, Magnentius, and others, besides those of 
Constantine himself. 

The high importance attached by the Roman 
soldiery to the safety of their standards, on more 
than one occasion, led to the achievement of those 
brilliant deeds of arms that encircled the 
banner with imperishable lustre. The Roman hi 
torian Livy tells us that, on one hard-fought day, 
the consul, in order to excite the ardour of the 
soldiers to the highest ible pitch, seized the 
eagle of the legion beside him, and flung it amidst 
the lines of the enemy. To win back the symbol of 
Roman fame, and in so doing, to the hostile 
intrenchments, followed almost on the instant. 
On another memorable occasion, the eagle-bearer 
(aquitireR) himself made a rush, eagle in hand, 
towards the enemy, in order to attract his comrades 
forward. He was the first who bore towards the 
shores of Britain the ensign of imperial Rome. 
When the invading Romans under Julins Cesar 
hesitated to attempt a landing in the face of the 
hostile array of the islanders, and the more so (as 
their chief tells us in his admirable“ Commentaries,”’) 
because of the depth of the water into which they 
would have to leap from their ships, having first 
invoked the favour of heaven upon his purpose, the 
eagle-bearer of the tenth legion cast himself into the 
sea, and, with his precious charge, waded towards 
the shore. “Follow me, comrades,” he cried, “ if 
you do not desire to deliver the eagle to the foe. 
I shall not shrink from the discharge of my duty. 
I advance!” He did advance, struggling with the 
surf. The safety of the eagle must be made sure at 
any hazard ; they hesitated no longer; the rush was 
made by the entire force, aud the shore was gained. 
Then there arose a fierce strife at the water’s edge— 
“pugnatum est ab utrisque acriter.” But, the 
eagle was safe. We know the rest. Onay 
different day, when the three legions of Varus, wit 
their chief, fell victims to the fierce treachery of the 
Germans, the captured eagles were placed in the 
most sacred of their temples by the conquerors, and 
there kept by them as trophies of inestimable value. 

The great Roman has not told us whether the 
gallant aguilifer of the tenth legion fell in that act 
of heroic duty which has immortalized him; but we 
know that in later times many a soldier has 
sacrificed his life while imitating this example. 
Thus, with a mournful pride, we remember how, on 
the heights of Inkerman, a young hero of our own, 
Ensigu Clutterbuck, fell gloriously with the “Queen’s 
Colour ” of his regiment in his hand, while leading 
his comrades against the dense masses of the 
Russians, and with the words in his mouth, “ Come 
on, sixty-third !” 


Part Iil.—Merpiavat Frags. 
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There was abundant ocenpation for every warlike 
device throughout the stormy period of the middle 
ages. The iar institutions of the feudal system 
at this era identified the flags displayed in war with 
each chieftain, who a in person, and brought 
his own armed s or retainers into the field 
with him, to serve under the snpreme banner of the 
king or suzeraine prince, or of the great baron to 
whom the king might have entrusted the eommand- 
in-chief. The use of defensive armour at this period 
rendered it necessary for each warrior of high rank 
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greater simplicity than those which succeeded, or 
were added to them at subsequent periods. Of these 
devices, there is one variety which, from the pecu- 
liarity of its character, and from its close association 
with the flags now in use by us as our national 
ensigns, demands especial attention. The devices to 
which I refer are the emblems of tutelary, or patron 


‘saints. They were assumed, at an early period, by 


both individuals and communities, and were borne 
by them either as their own peculiar cognizance, or 
(as was more frequently the case) associated with 
some other device. By Richard II., for example, 
the armorial ensign attributed to Edward the Con- 
fessor was deal aie by side (Heraldicd, “im- 
paled”’) with the royal arms of England; and after 
thie tauner wea the sopal henner of (het atm 
tunate prince emblazoned. a o at Fel- 
brigge, in Norfolk, there is still preserved one 
those memorials known as “ monumental brasses,” - 
which exhibits the portraiture of Sir Symon de 
Felbrigge, K.G., banner-bearer to Richard II., with 
the royal banner resting on his arm. I believe this 
to be the only known instance of such a monumental 
representation. (The royal banner at Felbrigge is re- 
presented in Part V.) Royal banner-bearers, as in 
the instance of Sir Symon de Felbrigge, who was one 
of the knights Founders of the Garter, were always 
nages of eminent distinction. Nigel, son of 
, came over with William of Normandy as his 
and he received from his victorious 


K.G., fore eit, ig a 
a.D. 1431. He was banner-bearer ; 
Four sculptured banners, supported alternately by 
eager S are introduced as architectural 
accessories of the canopy of the r they 
bear the quartered arms, not of the king, but 
Lord Bourchier himself. Sir — Waterton carried 
banner, which appeared beside 
ensign, ¢ with the royal flears-de-lys and lions, 
at Agincourt ; thus we read— 
ng the bannerbcre | 
OP fama Bt. George, at ‘Azincour. 

The office of banner-beurer still exists in con- 
nection with Her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, avd it is now most ~ 
held by Major D. J. Harmer, formerly of 
Guards. J 

However indiscriminately such words wi stand- 
ard ” « banner,” “ colours, f ensign, bd 

’ be used at the present time, each of pant 
had formerly its own distinct and definite 
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The three principal varieties of mediseval 
distinguished each by its = title, are 
Psnnon, the BanNeEs, and the STANDARD. 
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(10.) 


But before these varieties of flags had assumed 
distinctive attributes, consequent upon the systematic 
regulation of heraldry, princes knights had long 
been accustomed to display from their lances flag- 
like appendages, generally adorned with crosses, a 
group of circles, or a series of bars. They were 
in many instances loosely attached to the lance-staves 
by loops (10 and 11), and they may be denominated 





= 


(11.) 





Lance-Fiacs. Examples of these lance-flags appear 
in the illuminations of MSS. of Saxon and Norman 
times, upon some few seals, in the Bayeux tapestry, 
and in certain other early relics. It is remarkab 

that they generally appear to terminate in three 
points, and that their circular devices are three in 
number. This triplicity, coupled with the presence 
of the cross symbol, has led to the supposition that 
these ensigns were of a religious c , and 
designed to symbolize the Christian faith. Similar 
circles and crosses appear in many of our early 
coins, and in the great seal of Henry I. (12). Ihave 

















(12.) 


introduced several of these singular and very inte- 
resting early ensigns, from various authorities. The 
examples here figured from the Bayeux tapestry 
are Nos. 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
The flag that ap in the Bayeux tapestry, near 
the person of William, probably represents the conse- 
crated standard sent to the Conqueror by Pope Alex- 
ander IV, (13). The chronicler (Ordericus Vitalis) 





informs us that it was carried near the person of 
William throughout the day at Hastings, by the 





ight Toustain, the son of Rollo, and not by Nigel, 
the duke’s banner-bearer. The Saxon rh hes 9 
oe (Aer the tapestry near the spot where Harold 

his brothers fell (14). Another curious ensign is 





also introduced into this graphic record of the famous 
conflict of Hastings : it is fringed, and bears a bird, 
and has been considered to be a flag derived from 
the old Northmen by the Danes of those days (15). 





A dragon was another device used at this 
rold at Hastings, and is represented in the tapestry. 
Similar 
Norman shields; and others, apparently of the 
same class, may be seen in the Arch of Titus, and in 
the Column of Trajan, held aloft on as 
the ensigns of ancient barbarian warriors (17). 





In the accompanying woodcuts, from the Bayeux 
oemey, ne aibenes has been made to improve upon 
The 


the simplicity, and, indeed, the coarse roughness of 
the or example, No. 11, is drawn from 


an illumination in the MS. in the British Museum, 
Roy. MS. 2 A. xxii. fol. 219. The whole figure, 
which is very curions, is engraved in Hewitt's 
“Ancient Armour,” p. 255. 
Besides the lance-fiags, certain other ensigns of 
considerable size were in use in the same early times, 
and were evidently employed to distinguish the dif- 
ferent divisions of armies. The standard-in-chief 
sometimes was of such ample dimensions that it was 
necessarily conveyed from place to place in a car 


period as a 
military ensign eet (16). It was borne by Ha- 


ms also are depicted upon many of the 





provided for that p . The car-standard, or 
carrocium of King Stephen, gave the title of “ Battle 
of the Standard ”’ to the conflict between the English, 
under the command of Thurston, Archbishop of 
York, and the forces of David, King of Seotlond, 
which was fought at Cuton Moor, near North- 








allerton, in August, 1188. This extraordinary en- 
sign is described as having consisted of a tall mast, 
placed upon a car, bearing at its head a silver pix, 
with the host, and beneath this the three flags of 
St. Peter of York, St. John of Beverley, and St. 
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(19,) 


Wilfrid of Ripon. These saintly flags were probably 
adorned with portraitures of the saints themselves. 
Ai the battle of L Lewes, in 1264, between Henry III. 
and his barons, De Montford and the revolted nobles 
displayed the ancient car-standard ; and, at that same 





battle, Matthew Paris tells us, that “ the king went 
forward to meet his enemies with unfurled banvers, 

led by the royal ensign, which was called 
the pracon.” Ri Ceur-de-Lion (a.p. 1190) 
also retained the dragon in his armies, as we are 





expressly informed by Hovedon and Richard of 
Duvizes, the latter of whom says, “The King of 
England proceeded in arms ; the terrible standard of 
the dragon is borne iu front.” 
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Pant IV.—Tue Pexnow. 

Some years before the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the regular Pennom appears 
= of the lance-flag. Of 
size, and in its u 
pennon was either swallow-tailed, or pointed at the 
extremity. The pennon was charged 
i cognizance of the bearer, or with the cross 


of St. George—an upright red cross, that is, upon a 


white ground, or field (22.) St. George himself, I 
need scarcely add, has long been regarded as the 


patren 
saint of England, as St. Andrew and St. Patrick are }. 


severally held to be the patron saints of Scotland 
and Ireland Who this St. George may have been, 


matter for conjecture. He is generally considered 
to have been a valiant soldier of Cappadocia, who 
suffered martyrdom in Palestine during the great 
persecution under Dioclesian, a.D. 290. Under 
what circumstances and at what time St. George 
became associated with our far-off island, chroniclers 
say not. 

"The Psnnon was borne by every knight, as well 
as by the more powerful feudal dignitaries, and by 


to have taken the 
comparatively small 
long and narrow, the 


with the 


that is so highly honoured, yet remains almost a 


singular, but a perplexing effect, when the lances 
were carried erect. The penuon of De Vere, for 
example, which is quarterly, gules and or ; in the 


Compererrmprietey 


(25.) 


first quarter a mullet, argent (a silver star of five 
points), affords a striking illustration of this. In 
(26) this peanon is correctly when the 
lance is levelled; but, in this case, when the lance 
is raised, the tinctures would necessarily have their 


MAIDENHOOD, 


FROM THE STATUE By J, HANCOCK 


[t is a misfortune for the art of seul in thi 
country, and a still greater misfortune Ee te eae 
tors themselves— especially for those who have not 
as yet, suc in gaining the eye of the public— 
that original productions are rarely seen where 
their merits may be judged of, and i 
The sculpture-room of the Royal : 
well-earned its epithet of the “condemned cell.” 
and, as a gir rt few visitors enter it excey.t 
those whose enthusiasm in favour of the art urges 
a ete «lh under whatever di + 

, asa consequence, numerous works, the 
result of genis, thought, and time,——works ‘ta 
would confer honour on any existing school of Art,— 
are never seen by the public at all: they are carried 
in by the back doors, as if guilty of some crime 
that renders concealment necessary, and are carried 
out the same way after having served their term of 
imprisonment, not to be any He on society, who 
knows nothing of them, and cares little for them, 
but to be again immured in the studio of the sealptor, 
to his discomfiture, and to the continuance of that 
oy Measles ignorance in which the public mind 
is left. 


It is not presumption on our part to say, that 

por Py a “ty eel Art-Journal, whieh cir- 
w or t ish lan is 

the world has been made scquainted with the =e 
British sculptors, which, but for its existence, would 
have been as effectually hidden from mortal sight, as 
were those glori uctions of centuries ago, 
the “ Venus de Medicis,” the “ Gladiator,” &., when 
buried among the débris of ancient Rome. It has 
been, and will be, our privilege to rescue from the 
oblivion, to which fate and not demerit may have 
consigned them, many beautiful examples of native 


them all it was — their own lance, 
immediately below the head. This appendage 
of the knightly weapon still flutters above the heads 
of our own chivalrous lancers, though now it is plain 
red and white, without any device (23). A valuable |, 


: i Pr talent, and to present them, by the aid of the en- 
positions reversed, and the mullet would shine in | graver’s art, to the notice of our readers. 

the wrong quarter. already 

The Sir John d’Aubernoun, whose engraven monu- 

mental effigy before us so excellent a contem- 
| porary example of a pennon, was twice high sheriff of 
Surrey, an office involving no trivial responsibilities 
in the troubled times in which his lot was cast : and 
| the brass to his memory is the earliest memorial of 


nM I) _ known to be now in existence. It is also 


its class 
| 
ry \\l/ al s 


To the long list of those which have 
we now add the statue of “ Maidenhood, 

by Mr. J. Hancock, a sculptor whose name has long 
appeared in the catalogues of the Academ: exhibitions, 
but whose works are not so familiarly to the 
ne as they deserve to be, and, doubtless, would 
, if seen under more favourable circumstances. 
The statue was in the Academy in 1856, and 
appended to the title in the catalogue were the 
following lines from one of Longfellow’s poems, 
which it is presumed, the idea and treat 
ment of the work :— 


* Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet : 
Gazing with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet's swift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse! 

“a Se See Pa 
Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many numbered; 
Age that bough with snows enca 
Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


in each hand, 
Bear a lily in - 1 





the only instance of which I am aware of the intro- 
duction “of the knightly lance, with a military 


effigy, into’ the composition of an English work of 
early engraven monumental art—except in the case 
of some of the small” figures which Fae Ber the 
comipartments ‘of the canopy of the fine’ Hastings 
brass at Elsyng, in Norfolk. The brass to Sir John 
d’Aubernoun ‘is engraved in full, in the noble work 
by the Messrs. Wallers, in my own “ Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs,” in the “Transactions” of the 
Surrey Archeological Society, in Hewitt’s “ Ancient 
Armour,” p. 237, and, on a small scale, in the 
Archeological Journal. Yn the illuminations with 
which the MSS. of the middle ages abound, an almost 
innumerable series of knightly pennons and banners 
is introduced, and with them, in the later works, 
standards are associated. As a matter of course, 
they are charged with a great variety of heraldic 
devicts. Other examples may be ed upon 
seals, and in stained mural paintings, carved 
ivories, &e. 

In the pages of the old chroniclers we find men- 
tion made of some variety or modification of the 
pennon, under the title of gonfannon. Thus Wace 
writes :— 


example of the military equipment of the times of 
Edward I. is supplied by the brass to Sir John 
d’Aubernoun, preserved in the Church of Stoke 
d’Aubernon, near Esher, in Surrey. In this memo- 


rial the knight ap 


with lance and pennon. The 
pennon (24), whi 


is fringed and pointed, bears the 











* MUABEMiaiacey, 


y f 
feat coincident in 
work in trah yy +r ie it 
kwardly, so m so as to ren ' 
difficult “4 “determine to which leg the foot egy 
belongs; the draperies and accessories give 
siderable richness to the composition. 
By an error which escaped serv 
was too late to have it rectified, the ini 
Mr. Hancock’s Christian name 1s 
in the plate: it should be as it appears 


** Li barons ouvent gonfannons ; 
Li chevaliers ouvent penons.” 


“The barons had gonfannons, and the knights had 
peunons.” It seems probable that the pennons of 
the more powerful members of the moll meow i 
valry, which subsequently assumed the form, cha- 
racter, and title of banners, were distinguished ori- 
ginally by this title of gonfannon. The same name 
was also occasionally given by the early writers to . 
the lance-flags. may point out 
Mention is also made of the pennoncelle, which | angel teaching two to Execution,” 
would seem to have been an elongated, streamer-like | bas-relief of © Christ -— don; “ Miranda;” # 
pennon, the prototype, perhaps, of the standard that | for the Art-Union of Lown). « arigh” 
was introduced somewhat Inter, and became preva- | statuette in bronze of Dante) °°, 
lent in the armies of England. « Ophelia,” “ Angel's Mission, 





armorial cognizance of d’Aubernoun—azure, a , 
chevron, or, (a golden chevron on a blue field) ; and 
in this instance the heraldic blazon is so set apou 
eat yy _ the ordinary (or device) would then 

im its proper position when the weapon 
should be levelled for the charge, as is Presa + 
25. It is uncertain whether this method of 
rang ee lances was frequently adopted. 

. case, in very many instances the 
heraldic charges must have presented not only a 


notice. 
Among the 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 
—THE ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS OF 
WORCESTER. 


erable, but ever vigorous contemporary, 
ur Unnax, has recently animadverted with just 
severity upon those elementary and popular volumes 
from which youthful students of the present day are 
in the hebit of deriving what they very naturally 
suppose to be correct views of English history. 
Readers of the Gentleman's Magazine, however, 
have just discovered that these so-called histories 
are at best specious pretenders, being in reality, in 
a greater or less degree, either culpably imperfect, 
or tainted with gross errors. Mr. Urban has done 
good service to the cause of popular education by 
thus exposing the true cheracter of this class of 
ional works. 
stents with Parker’s “Annals of England” a 
Student’s English History, that shall be thoroughly 
sound, comprehensive also, and both simple and 
attractive. ; A 
The importance of portraying, in a clear and 


No. 7. 





England evidently declined from the middle of the 
fifth century, nor did it show any decided indica- 
tioas of a revival until, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the brown stone-ware of Edward VI. 
made its appearance. The close of that century 
witnessed the introduction of the Elizabethan ware. | 
Then another hundred years elapsed before the dis- | 
covery of the salt glaze—an important step in | 
advance in the development of our national fictile | 
manufactures; but meanwhile an enamelled stone- | 
ware had been produced (commencing about a.p. 
1650) at Fulham and Lambeth, and in Staffordshire. | 
About the year 1700 porcelain manufactories were | 
Stablished at Chelsea and Bow. ‘The porcelain of | 
we and Worcester date from the middle of the | 
a suatury. And from about the year 1760, till 
death in 1795, the English Palissy, Jostan | 
EDGWOoD, flourished, 
‘ Without attempting to do more than direct atten- | 
-_ to the comparatively recent origin of the exist- | 
ng ceramic manufactures of England, it is our 
Present purpose more fully to describe the career of | 


The next thing to be done is | 


graphic manner, the social and domestic condition 
of the people of England at different historical 
iods, is one as of English history that 
itherto has been ost overlooked, but which we 
commend to the serious attention of those who may 
contemplate the production of future popular his- 
tories of England. With this view, such writers 
will do well to make themselves masters of the 
archeology of Art and Manufactures, as they have 
reference to English history. Thus they will dis- 
cover the trne value of genuine archwology as an 
ally to the historian. Let them take that one appli- 
cation of Art working in happy association with 
manufacturing industry which deals with ceramic 
productions, and observe with what telling effect it 
throws light over the pages of history. It is by no 
means an easy matter to picture to ourselves our 
own England, peopled by our own ancestors, in 
times with the Jeading and most characteristic inci- 
dents of which we have long been familiar, as being 
without any manufactory of earthenware of whatso- 
ever kind (except for architectural uses), and desti- 
tute altogether of home-made fictile manufactures. 
And yet, if we would really pass in review before 








our mental vision the England of the times of the 
Edwards and the Henries, we must advance a step 
beyond substituting armour for scarlet uniforms, 
aud, walking in the gardens of our forefathers and 
entering their private houses, we must realize a con- 
dition of society which was almost, if not absolutely, 
ignorant of cups, and plates, and jugs, and porcelain 
chimney ornaments—ignorant even of flower-pots, 
et id genus omne—uniess, indeed, they were ob- 
tainable, by some unknown means, from some equally 
unknown foreign potteries. It is certainly within 
the limits of possibility that some kinds of pot 

may have continued in use from the Conquest till 
the Reformation; but if so, their use must have 
been rather exceptional than generally prevalent, 
since it is certain that we possess no A relics of 
the pottery of those centuries as would enable us to 
deduce from them any distinct aud definite informa- 
tion with respect to ceramic manufactures during 
that period. Roman pottery yet remains in this 
island in abundance; and the rude relics both of 
the aboriginal Anglo-Celts and of the scarcely more 
refined potters of the Anglo-Saxon era, each tell 
| their own historic legend. The potter’s art in 
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WORCESTER PORCELAIN ENAMEL. 


one great establishment which has uniformly enjoyed | 
the very highest reputation. It was in the year | 


tional arrangements of red, blue, and gold, which 


| technically are distinguished as “Japanese,” when 


applied to fictile manufactures, These early Wor- 


' colours were introduced by the Worcester artists in 


1751 that Dr. Wall, a distingnished physician, and 
aad ertist, in connection with several ae | cester works, hyenas — - Reh ce 
isi iti f Worcester, formed a | precious as reli , @ 
wee Sor inlsadintion: be that clip the manufacture of | indications of that thorough appreciation of the true 
SORCEL.AIE a peculiar and beautifully translucent qualities of porcelain, coupled with eo happy an 


| fictile production, which is universally admired and | artistic feeling, that they may justly claim to be 


valued, and which at that period was engaging the | regarded as the auspicious forerunners of a triumph- 


i th learned men and sove- | antly successful career. The execution of the 
are oo oe) ing aay designs in this earliest a porcelai ~ a _ 
The Worcester Porcelain Company from the first | with the gilding — ; a Te 
have aimed at the production of such works as should patterns, are —_— ts r _— - oi. 
command decided admiration, and secure extensive About the year 7 ie V — mpany 
tna, cat wt? |S ngaedthcablcmen fr me 
reece mtg ro sag) gen y white, | than a hundred years. At this time the invention 


i i inti i d it rapidly 
i in favour with the ceramists | of transfer printing was introduced, an 
of Ss ineny Leth aan reproduced on the bavks exercised a com be. near (Racient ~ +e = 
of the Severn. About the same time also Japan | the mney coe pia pa ee ey 


te 1756, may be considered to have been the means 





their works—that is, they employed those conven- 
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of extending the demand for British fictile produc- 
tions more effectually than any subsequent discovery. 
As in the instance of the imitative Chinese and 
Japanese porcelain, the new transfer process was 
executed at Worcester with complete success. Of 
the engraved works executed at the period of the 
discovery many specimens are etill in existence, 
which in themselves are truly beautiful, and as 
examples of in manufacture remarkably fine. 

The next incident which contributed in an impor- 
tant degree to advance the interesis of the Wor- 
cester establishment, and to develop its practical 
powers, may be considered to have occurred in 
1763, when the Chelsea works were closed, and the 
artists who had been there employed, were dispersed 
in search of engagements in other manufactories of 
porcelain. The more excellent of the Chelsea artists 
established themselves at Worcester, where their co- 
operation enabled the company to produce various 
works of considerable beauty after the manner of 
the old Sevres and Dresden porcelain, but which, at 
the same time, were distinguished by certain cha- 
racteristic peculiarities. The history of the Wor- 


Pane 


duly appreciated, Messrs. Flight and Barr, and the 
Messrs. Chamberlain, made a large number of por- | 
celain services for the Royal Family of England, 


and for many Continental princes, in addition to | have been influenced by an irresistible desire to 


those which were sought from them by the nobility 
aud gentry of this country. The patterns that still 
remain in the show-rooms attest the number and 
variety of the services executed during the forty-six 
years that succeeded the appearance of the second 
Worcester manufactory. 

In the year 1839 the two establishments were 
wnited in that of the Messrs. Chamberlain, who, in 
their turn, were succeeded by the present proprietors 
of the oue united manufactory—Messas. KERR AND 
Binns—in 1852. Without doubt the emulation 
excited and stimulated by the presence at Worcester 
“ a rival establishment, tended to act beneficially 
neon of porcelain making as it was practised 
; hee city ; and 80 also, on the other hand, it is 
“4 Y certain that very decided advantages now 

esult from the concentration of both talent and 


energy which fle de 
pes rr has been effected by the existing 


ecester Porcelain Works does not supply any clue to 
the causes that, within twenty years of this period, 
brought about the first and only decided Secline 
they have experienced. The productions of the 
year 1780, however, and of the few previous and 
succeeding years, are far less satisfactory than the 
works which preceded and followed them. They 
determine for themselves their own comparative 
value; and, when tested by comparison with both 
earlier and subsequeut Worcester porcelain, they 
must be pronounced inferior in material, taste, and 
finish. But this decadence was speedily to be suc- 
ceeded by such a change in the administration of the 
establishment, as might be expected to impart a fresh 
impulse to its productions. In 1783 the works 
were purchased by Mr. Flight, of Hackney, for his 
sons, and in the hands of those gentlemen they 
rapidly regained, and even rose above, their former 
reputation. At this critical period in the history of 
the Worcester Porcelain oS ge event took place 
which gave them an addition to their title, and 
very materially strengthened their powers of action. 
In 1786 King George III. paid a visit to the city, 








Loe 


| this kingdom. 


when he granted the patent which gave : 
play ae Royal Porcelain Works” Page a 
decided mark of royal favour, coupled with 
the abundant = which immediately followed 
; d the establishment beyond the reach of 
future vicissitudes. Its success was indeed 
Artists of the first talent were employed, under 
whose care a school of students was trained up j 
the study and the practice of the ceramic ah 
1793 Mr. Barr became associated with the works 
and, in connection with the former i sue- 
ceeded in introducing into all their productions the 
expressions of a pure and refined taste. About that 
time a second porcelain manufactory was established 
im Worcester by the Messrs. Chamberlain, which at 
once obtained a share of the popularity enjoyed by 
its rival. Both of these works were actuated bya 
similar spirit, and for many years the two may be 
said to have produced by far the larger part of all 
the important _ executed and purchased in 
i ortunate in being able to command 
the services of really able artists, and no less happy 
in the consciousness that their productions were 


Abe 
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WORCESTER PORCELAIN. 


From the time of the first production of porcelain 
at Worcester until the commencement of the present 
century, the artists of the establishment appear to 


imitate the most attractive works of other ceramists ; 
and yet, despite of this imitative tendency, Woreester 
| porcelain has always been distinguished by some 
decided Worcester speciality. If the class of designs 
| Were Chinese, they were executed not in the Chinese, 
bw in the Worcester manner. If the style of 
| decoration and the method of treatment were 
| both adapted from some foreign specimens, the 
paste possessed peculiar translucent qualities that 
impressed upon the work some Worcester charac- 


times easily recognised, notwithstanding the many 
features in which certain of its productions are assi- 
milated to the porcelain of China and Japan, of 
Sevres and Dresden. The exceedingly beautiful 
translucency of the fabric is the special character- 
istic of the earliest Worcester porcelain, when Chi- 
nese patterns were prevalent, and when the taste of 
the time attached peculiar importance to subjects 








teristic. This porcelain, consequently, is at all | gil 


executed in black by the transfer process. Subse- 
quently, as the last century advanced are 
close, the soap-rock body then used imparted 


ingular reester poreelaia, 
sin yellowness to the Wo , 
which detracted very seriously from the elt of its 


finest specimens, at the same time that it 
upon them all a Worcester identity. Acomapra 
diatinctiveness of local character may ways 
observed in every variety of the finest — 
porcelain : it is invariably Worcester, are 
dionsly it may have followed the works of Sevres, 
and of the German ceramic artists, m its ge 
painted birds, in the rich variety of its 
flowers, its dark blue patterns and fine 


ilding. 

With the advance of the present oot = 
Worcester style has gradually assu a outed 
cided character. A succession of ot in the 
been superseded by a definite system ‘ ‘es 
place of imitating foreign excellences, ae , 
studied how she might secure the univ poe. 
tion of excellent qualities intrinsically ted at 
nently her own. The effect principally 
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| as , : 
— rs to have been a gor- | city of Worcester. The ceramic productions of 
oly a 8 oe rs "he effect produced both by England have now risen to a position of the highest 
ge , 


ted for the royal family, | importance amongst our national mauufactnres, and | 
the Japan patterns, execa ! an honourable rivalry exists, not between two esta- | 


thers; and in the more classic, | ) 
w _ poner tee ry Pie that were made | blishments in a siugle city, but between a series of 
ee de ven tae Some of the paintings exe- | t works placed in various localities, and all of 
a . 





is a subject for special congratulation, since it stil 
retains, nay, extends, its long-established reputation 
midst the group of its able confederates. A careful 
comparison between the productions of the various 
great ceramic works of the present day will confirm 
the high opinion of Worcester porcelain, that is 


iod by Baxter, Humphrey Cham- them conducted npon the same sound principles, and | excited by a visit to the establishment of KERR AND 
ee cos ee ee their Art), and others, | with the same aspiring aim. It is delightful to Binns, at Worcester itself. Whether the material, 


. : dmirable specimens of the | 
4 ae pore beg The geded tanevvenian | extended the range of its operations, not only with- 
ont " goer ty of Art which has distinguished the | out any falling away from the standard of its earlier 
pdeucl am years of the present century has not | excellence, but in increased power, and with more 


failed to exhibit its happy influences in that peculiar ' fully developed capabilities. And, at the same time, 


| 


| 


observe how this admirable manufacture has thus or the forms, or the style of decoration, or its exe- 


cution be investigated, in every one of these condi- 
tions the Worcester porcelain of the present day is 
pone to endure the most searching tests. It 

about it evident tokens of care and thoughtfal- 


Art-manufacture, that has‘ identified itself with the | the present condition of the Worcester establishment ness, expressing their action in association with a 
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WORCESTER PARIAN. 








, ae ose : f decoration with complete 
liberal spirit, and genuine artistic f ling. The | continued to be a Worcester speciality. In 1854, a | to various purposes 0’ - 
more systematic ome of pm a that has 80 | much more important class of new works were added | success, and many are the gems of Art of this class 


honourably distinguished the Worcester Porcelain 


to the Worcester productions. These consist of | that have already been produced. These enamels 


Works during the last half century, and particularly | enamels, executed on porcelain in the style of the | are uniformly distinguished by an exquisite delicacy 


in the latter twenty-five years of that period, has celebrated Champlevé metallic enamels of Limoges, 
not by any means repressed the enterprising spirit | but without their thread-like outlines in gold. 
which has made Worcester the scene of many fresh | These very admirable works, which exhibit the same 
discoveries, and various tiew modes of treatment. | beautiful tints with the enamels of the thirteenth 
The recent improvements, on the contrary, include | aud fourteenth centuries, have contributed beyond 
many novelties of great interest and importance. | every other recent adaptation of the porcelain 
|| Amongst these the honeycomb, or pierced porcelain, | manufacture, to elevate the character of our existing 
| introduced in 1846 by the Ghenbicten may be | ceramic establishments in their Art capacity, The 
specified as a characteristic example, which has since | enamels executed after this process have been applied 


h, and that purity and refinement of general 
ote which aides them to be the works of 
artists of rare talent. The author of the finest spe- 
cimens claims a distinct recognition for his masterly 
productions, which _ ee have been 

ded by the old enamellers of Limoges as 
‘emshant sueoeadamh of their art. We should 
not accord justice to this establishment if we omit- 
ted honour to the artist—M. Borr—who princi- 
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pally paints in this new, interesting, and very im- 
portant department. He is not the only artist at 
these “ Works” entitled to special meution: there 
are others whose merits are of the first order, and 
who are the valuable auxiliaries by which the supre- 
of Worcester is er Large - i. 
ufacturer in England better qualified to di 

aa Works than Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A. It is 
most fortunate that its “Art” is under his diree- 
tion ; and assuredly to him we are largely indebted 
for the valuable results now 7 arse 
that the ity of the man ry at Worcester 
is secured, To Mr. Kerg, also, we must give voice 
to public approval, for the energy and enterprise he 

has exercised over his establishment. 

The judgment that has selected the subjects of 
these enamels from modern pictares and works in 
sculpture, cannot be too highly commended. Asa 
most perfect example both of a consistent subject and 
of its successful rendering in the Worcester porcelain 
enamel, we may specify the large plaque, after ag | 
Scheffer’s noble picture of Paulo and Francesca di 
Rimini, a specimen of which may be seen in the Cera- 
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mic Court, at the Crystal Palace. In the same case 
will be found a series of the “ Worcester enamels,” 
which exhibits fine and eminently characteristic spe- 
cimens of every most important variety. These works 
we commend to the thoughtful study of all persons 
by whom the Crystal Palace is accessible. They 
will do well, indeed, to undertake a special pilgrimage 
to Sydenham for this very purpose. The beautiful 
material, now well known as “ Parian,”’ has not 
failed to be employed at Worcester, as the vehicle 
for ucing a variety of graceful and attractive 
wale. Others have appeared in which the sur- 
faces exhibit the texture of ivory ; and these have 
been very agreeably treated, in some instances, 
by the introduction of silver upon parts of the 
figures and other objects. All t artistic pro- 
cesses have experienced the most generous patron- 
| age from Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, and also from the most distinguished 
, admirers and patrons of ceramic art. 
| The accompanying engravings represent some of 
| the most admired specimens of Worcester enamels, 
including vases and paters, coloured and enamelled, 
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to convey any ideas of the rich colouring which is so 
important an element in the complete effectiveness 
of these works, 

To addition to the new porcelain-enamel, the Cera- 
mic Court, at the Crystal Palace, contains a fine and 
richly-varied collection of the more choice works 
produced in porcelain, parian, and other materials at 
Worcester. The adjoining court, in the occupation 
of Mr. R. Hawkins, is also entirely devoted to the 
display, for the purpose of sale, of the more useful 
varieties of fictile productious, a considerable portion 
of the whole being from the Worcester establishment. 
We desire particularly to direct attention to those 
departments of Mr. Hawkins’ varied collection which 
comprise the less costly works in porcelain, and are 

such as would provide for the ordinary requirements 
of domestic use. Here, as well as in the more 
decorative works of high prices, the same good taste 

= — same manipulative skill are apparent. In 
ee # any detailed or lengthy descriptions of Mr. 
awkins’ section of the Ceramic Court, we prefer 
| kine that our readers will seek from Mr. Haw. 
imself the Opportunity of examining such 








WORCESTER ORDINARY PORCELAIN, . 


illustrative specimens as will most satisfactorily 
convey to them correct impressions of the useful 
porcelain of Worcester. They will not readily forget 
the beautiful forms, the exquisitely tasteful decora- 


tions, and the delicate material of the me and | 


plates, and dishes that will be put into their hands : 
and their sentiments will be abundantly confirmed 
by a comparison with the great majority of other 
works of the same class. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance, since it is in the more popular 
productions of any Art-manufacture, and in such 
as extend their influences far beyond the mansions 
of the wealthy, that the practical advantages of 
improved and really beautiful productions are to 
be most effectively displayed. Thus the public 
taste is to be cultivated and refined, if it is by 
any means to become susceptible of cultivation and | 
refinement. Thus also the appliances of daily life 
are to be elevated into instruments of perpetual 
gratification, and life itself may derive a charm from 
the humblest and most unexpected agencies. In the 
natural world, all is beautiful as well as useful— 
everywhere the requirements of utility are accom- 






address 
| large, through the length and breadt 


vases of the new ivory body, and ‘ 
and other objects in parian. The 
of four groups of Worcester peledin 
a collection of the most beautiful miscellaneous an 
objects that have been executed in the : 
enamel ; but it does not include the Di Rimini 
plaque. The plateau in the centre, with chalice 
ewer, and dish, may be specially noted for the ee | 
nee of their design, and the exquisite skill and 
nish of their workmanship. A variety of pleasing 
forms, = gape and effectiv j 
18 apparent in the second group, which consists 
objects in painted pecan Ae The third i- 
is devoted to works in parian, and it exhibits 
of the productions in this beautiful material that are 
held in the greatest esteem. The styles of art that 
appear in these designs are classic and i 
The fourth of our engravings is devoted to those va. 
rious objects of more general use, which have contri. 
buted in no slight degree tu the high reputation of the 
Worcester establishment. The Worcester character. 
istics of fine forms and chaste decorations are clearly 
apparent in our sketches, though they necessarily fail 
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| plished by the most skilful adaptation of means to 
te otek: end, and in everything the eye is either 


soothed or delighted by the beauties of form, oF 
' colour, or agroupmeut. We do well, when in the 
| works of our hands we blend together, in the ee 
union, the useful and the beantiful. In so doing | 
are following a high precedent, and we are | 
to emulate the noblest of examples, when bo 
the trifling appliances of common use — om 
for displaying our own sense of — phe 
While, therefore, they point with justi rere 
ourable pride to —_ costly — - 3 delicate 
ian, and to the glowing tints 
resem, let the proprietors of ews ~~ bree 
Porcelain Works continue to bear 10 
ply importance with all of these 1s the mg 
of their hambler and more —_ apnea be 
they may themselves to bof the and 
command opportunities for im, 
rer teen he ote ten ‘homsond smiling homes, heater 
they may excite, or at least convey, . ack | 
stimulus to unnumbered sympathies w! 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


—-— 


g anticipated event—¢he musical iucident 

r excellence of the present year—duly took place 
at the time appointed, on the 20th, 22nd, and 24th 
of June; the grand full rehearsal having been given 
on the 18th of the same month, In many respects 
decidedly successful, this unprecedented musical 
demonstration has pronounced a final and conclusive 
opinion upon the conditions necessary for securing 
such a measure of success as shall be complete and 
unconditional. It has shown that one of these 
conditions is an edifice suitable in its form, ‘its 
arrangements, and its fittings, both for the diffusion 


Tuts lon 


of sound, and for its equable diffusion throughout | 


its entire expanse. The Crystal Palace is now 


proved to be hopelessly unfit for great performances | 


of music. It cannot do justice either to the musical 
sounds produced within it, or to the audience who 
may be assembled beneath its transparent vaults. 
The music experienced unjust treatment, since its vo- 
lame is absorbed, and its sonorous qnalities deadened 
by the building, and the audience may rightfully 
complain that while the acoustic qualities of the 
palace are uniformly imperfect, there are many gra- 
dations of this imperfection, which at last subsides 
to the minimum of hearing. Whatever the general 
impression produced by this festival upon the 
audiences, these two points admit of no denial—the 
one, that grander aud more impressive effects of 
music have been obtained, with an executant force 
numerically very much weaker ; and the other, that 
not half of the whole number of visitors were able 
to form even a tolerably or approximately correct 
idea of what this festival really was. The teaching 
and the application of these facts may lead to mach 
consideration, and it is to be hoped that they will 
conduce to ulterior results of no inconsiderable 
importance. 

It is useless for us, so long after the festival, 
to offer any critical remarks upon either the per- 
formances or the performers. We have simply to 
record the occurrence of the festival; it being also, 
at the same time, our gratifying duty to add that all 
persons concerned appeared to exert themselves to 
the utmost, and that their efforts impressed upon 
this festival an unique reputation. The spirit of 
Handel’s glorious compositions was deeply fe/é by 
all that choral and instrumental army, and under 
the influence of that deep feeling they gave ex- 
pression to the great composer’s music in the ful- 
ness of its majestic grandeur. here were no short- 
comings in the executants, as there was no weakness 
in the administrative management. ‘The general 
arrangements also were excellent, and they claim 
the most explicit recognition, as well as a stroug 
expression of grateful admiration. Mr. Grove, the 
able secretary of the company, and their prime 
mover in everything that reflects honour upon their 
proceedings, was the unseen author of all the 
arrangements that caused the whole affair to move 
onwards as pleasantly and smoothly as a success- 
ful ship-launch. Whatever Mr. Bowley’s particular 


duties may have been, we have no doubt that he | 


discharged them zealously and well: he is at home 
i musical gatherings, and accordingly the Handel 
Festival would provide for him precisely that occu- 
pation which he would most efficiently fulfil. It is 
needless to do more than mention Mr. Costa as the 
conduetor of the festival, and to add that he accom- 
plished his serious task even more triumphantly 
than had been expected from him; and he was most 
ably seconded—the principal singers, the band, the 
chorus, all vied one with the other in a generous 
emulatiou, and all alike merit the same honourable 
remembrance, 

we —_ ane by the interior of the 

ace was singularly impressive, and also peculiar! 
beaatiful, From the upper divedliicles, the wel 
Was pre-emiuently striking, since from thence the 
tye could range along the entire length of the 
central avenue of the building, and at the same time 
coul comprehend nearly the whole of the vast 
amaaitags in the central transept, leaving out from 
rh ase Jn the panorama just enough to enhance the 

Pression produced upon the mind through the 
Consciousness that, much as was seen, there yet 
remained something beyond the power of vision. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, AT THE | MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


— 


Tae National Gattery.—The following is an 
official account, published in the Times, of the pic- 
tures purchased since the 31st of March, 1858 :— 

| A portrait of Jeanne d’Archel, by Antonij Moro, 
| was, with the sanction of the trustees, and of the 
| treasury, purchased from Mr. C. J. Nieuwenhuys in 
June, 1858. The following pictures were subse- 
quently purchased on the continent, on the recom- 
| mendation of Sir C. L. Eastlake :—A half-length 
| portrait of a Brescian nobleman, by Moretto; a 
| small picture of St. Francis, by Filippino Lippi; a 
| picture of St. Dominick, ascribed to Mareo Zoppo ; 
| the upper portion of an altarpiece, representing a 
| Pieta; the ‘Dead Christ,’ with other figures, by 
Marco Palmezzano; a bust portrait of a lady, by 
| Battista Zelotti; ‘‘The Madonna adoring the Sleep- 
ing Child,’ by Marco Basaiti; ‘The Madonna and 
| Child,’ by Cima da Conegliano ; ‘ A Pieta,’ by Carlo 
| Crivelli. A picture of a blind man led by a girl, 
| painted by J. L. Dyckmans, bequeathed by Miss J. 
, Clarke, was placed in the gallery in March last, and 
, another, given by the late Mr. J. Kenyon, called 
| ‘Geraldine’ (a half-length figure), by W. Boxall, 
| A.R.A., is to be placed or hung up at the South 
Kensington Museum. As soon as the new galleries 
| at Sonth Kensington are completed, it is intended to 
place in the larger of those galleries a portion of the 
pictures now in Trafalgar Square, as a temporary 
arrangement, till the alterations proposed to be made 
in the present National Gallery, on the removal of 
| the Royal Academy, can be carried out. By this 
| means it is hoped that sufficient space will be gained 
| to hang the pictures in ‘Trafalgar Square without 
undue crowding; although it may not be possible, 
under the circumstances, to arrange them quite 
systematically with regard to schools. Fourteen 
pictures were protected with glass in the year 1858, 
making a total number of sixty-four in Trafalgar 
Square. Four pictures were varnished during the 
year. 553,766 persons visited Trafalgar Square last 
year, and 238,377 the pictures in Marlborough 
House. The highest price given for a picture last 
year was 641/. for a Marco Basaiti (Florence), and 
537/. for a Marco Palmezzano (Rome). The lowest 
was 200/. for an Antonij Moro, bought in London. 
Tue Nationat Portrait GaLLery.—The trus- 
tees have handed in their second annual report. 
The following is the list of donations since the last 
report—viz., a portrait of General Wolfe, 1726-59, 
by Highmore; James Stuart, named “ Athenian 
Stuart,” 1713-88; William Petty, Earl of Shelburne, 
| afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne, 1737-1805, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Admiral Boscawen, 1711-61, 
by Reynolds; Sir J. Mackintosh, 1765-1832, by 
Sir T. Lawrence ; Robert Burns, 1759-96, by Rae- 
burn and Nasmyth; John Kemble, 1757-1823, by 
G. Stuart; Mrs. Siddons, 1755-1831, by Sir W. 
Beechey ; John Keats, the poet, 1795-1821, by 
Severn ; President Forbes, of Culloden, 1685-1747 ; 
Dr. Edward Jenner, 1749-1823, by Northcote ; Dr. 
Nathaniel Hooke, died 1764, by Dandridge ; and 
Sir Charles Bell, 1774-1842, by James Tannock. 
Besides these donations of single portraits, the 
Government have offered the great picture of the 
House of Commons, at the opening of the first Re- 
formed Parliament, in January, 1833,"as painted by 
Sir G. Hayter, and recently secured to the nation. 
This picture, which measures 17 by 10 feet, contains 
nearly 400 portraits, including all the principal 
statesmen of the time. The gallery at the disposal 
of the trustees is so small as to preclude the imme- 
diate reception of this picture. The purchases have 
since increased to forty-four. These include por- 
traits of Pulteney, Nell Gwynne, Lord Clive, Theo- 
dore Hook, the novelist, Sir J. Reynolds (painted 
by himself), the Princess Charlotte, Lord South- 
ampton, the “patron” of Shakspere, as he is 
amusingly and artlessly styled by the trustees; Sir 
D. Wilkie; Jeffreys, the infamous Lord Chancellor ; 
George Colman the elder, William Harvey, James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England, at the age of 
eight years; William Congreve, by Kneller; Sir 
Robert Walpole (Vanloo) ; Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke, and sister of Sir P. Sidney (died 1621) ; and 
Elizabeth, Princess of England and Queen of Bo- 
hemia, 1596-1662, the source of the “ House of 
Brunswick.” The portraits now in the gallery are 
seventy in number. 
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Macuise’s Cartoon.—The drawing for the 
fresco intended to be executed in the Royal Gallery 
in the Houses of Parliament is finished, and has 
been temporarily placed in the situation which the 
fresco is intended to occupy. The subject is ‘The 
Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher at La Belle 
Alliance after the Battle of Waterloo.’ When the 
length of the cartoon is given as forty-six feet in 
length, it may be supposed to coutain many figures. 
Towards the centre of the composition Wellington 
and Blticher are in the act of shaking hands; the 
latter is elated, and full of congratulation, but the 
expression of the English general is mournful. Each 
is attended by his staff, and Wellington has behind 
him a party of the Life Guards, and there are near 
him Lord Somerset, Lord Sandys, Sir Husse 
Vivian, and other officers; and on the left, wit 
Bliicher, are Bulow and a numerous staff. The meet- 
ing takes place immediately in front of the house, 
and on each side, on what looks like high ground, 
in the immediate rear, we see the retreating French 
artillery attacked by cavalry. In the base of the 
composition are massed dead and dying men and 
horses, dismounted guns, and shattered gun-carriages, 
and prominent among the prostrate figures is an 
officer, apparently of lancers, supported and tended 
by soldiers of one of the Highland regiments; this 
figure must represent a Pole, for we had no lancers in 
1815. The extreme left is occupied by the Prussian 
band, that halted, and played “God save the King.” 
Mr. Maclise, as we understand, has been occupied 
only fifteen months in the execution of this cartoon ; 
if this be literally true, it is the largest composition 
that has ever been completed in a period so brief; 
for there is nothing imperfect, the whole being made 
out with a finish as careful as if the work were a 
large lithograph. It is throughout drawn in French 
chalk, the entire surface being lined and hatched 
like an academy study. In contemplating such a 
work, we look about for similar instances, but there 
are no modern prodactions of a like character with 
which it may not be advantageously compared. 
Maclise shows himself a more able tactician than 
those artists who, in painting battle subjects, choose 
the everlasting mé/ée ; it is more difficult. to paint 
the meeting of the two generals after the battle, 
than to paint the defence of Hougoumont, the 
terrible slaughter of the French reserve, or the charges 
of the Household or Union brigade. We see the 
Crimean episodes at the Palais des Champs Elysées, 
and the wars of the Empire, and those of the more 
recent history of France at Versailles; but they are 
never without that something scenic, which qualifies 
all the historical art of the French school. There 
is an energy of naturalness in Maclise’s cartoon 
transcending the mere military narrative of Vernet. 


| It is scarcely too much to say this is the greatest 


work of its class that has been produced in 
England : nor is there any painter of the Continent 
who has surpassed it—not even Kaulbach: assuredly 
no other. The picture is therefore one of which the 
nation may be justly and rightly proud. - 

Sourn Kensincton Museum. —The University 
of Oxford, during the repairs of its public galleries, 
has liberally consented to the removal of its original 
drawings by Raffaelle and others, from Oxford to 
the South Kensington Museum, where they will be 
exhibited for some time. Permission has also been 
given to the Science and Art Department to take 
photographs of those drawings required to complete 
the extensive series of Raffaelle drawings, which 
have been collected by the department from public 
galleries at home and abroad. 

Tue Rovat Gattery.—The series of Daawinas, 
one hundred in number, from — in the royal 
collections at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, 
and Osborne, are now exhibiting at the French 
Gallery, 120, Pall Mall. These are the drawings 
made for the engravers, engravings from which have 
been published in the Royal Gallery and the Art- 
Journal. Our readers are therefore familiar with the 
burin copies ; we desire they should see the originals, 
which they may do by visiting the French Gallery ; 
they will readily believe they can thus enjoy a rare 
treat, for the series comprises examples of many of 
the ancient and modern masters, the interest of 


| which cannot fail to be enhanced by the fact that 


they are either the private acquisitions of Her 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, or heir-looms of the British Crown, 
many of which are of inestimable value. 
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Jacop Beiz’s Bequest.—This very munificent 

nest of sixteen first-class pictures, the pro- 
dactions, chiefly, of renowned British painters, has 
met with the treatment it is our custom to accord 
to national benefactions. The sixteen pictures are 
hung upon the staircase at Marlborough House! 
It would seem as if there existed a deliberate resolve 
on the part of “ authorities” to warn such persons 
as are inclined to augment our National Gallery, 
that bequests create more trouble than they are 
worth, being extremely inconvenient accessories to 
those apon whom rest the duty of finding places 
where to hang them. They may, indeed, attract 
and delight hundreds of thousands during the year ; 
but they may be annoyances to those who do not 
care about them. They will, however, be very soon 
removed to South Kensington, where they may be | 
seen and appreciated. It is a noble bequest: honoured | 
by the memory of the man who made it ! 

Evenino Apmissions To PuBLic GALLERIES.— 
There haa been much discussion on this subject ; it 
has, indeed, been considered in the Honse of 
Commons, hitherto without result. There is an 
indisposition on the part of the trustees of the 
National Gallery to concede this valuable boon to 
the public. It is conceded, however, at South 
Kensington; the Sheepshanks Collection is there 
shown during evenings; and upon what ground, 
except that hitherto “it has not been so,” it is | 
withheld as regards the Vernon and Turner | 
Galleries, about to be removed to the same locality, | 
we are at a loss to guess. It is true these grand 
bequests are only to be at Kensington pro ¢em., but 
the pro tem. is likely to outlast the present gene- 
ration. Surely all thinking, right-minded, and 
religious men must believe that, to encourage visits 
to — galleries, is to promote social order, virtue, 
and piety ; working men must have relaxation some- 
where ; shall we send them to public-honses, tea-gar- 
dens, and dancing-saloons, rather than to museums ? 
We scarcely conceive it possible that a true philan- 
thropist can vote for excluding “the people” from 
such sources of improvement. 

“Tue Heart or tHe AnpEs” is the title of 
a picture now exhibited at the German Gallery, 
168, New Bond Street. The painter is Mr. 
Church, an American artist, the author of a work 
exhibited in this country some time since, the sub- 
ject of which was the Falls of Niagara. The 
7 landscape is of large dimensions, being ten 

leet in length, by about five and a half in height ; 
ou approaching it with impressions of South Ameri- 
can scenery, the eye is gratified by the surpassing 
verdure of the sceue—its freshness being accounted 
for when it is understood that the subject stands 
thousands of feet above the arid plains of Ecuador. 
The near section is divided perpendicularly by a 
river, which obviously derives its current from the 
suows that mantle the peaks of the mountains; 
and froth the foreground, with a masterly defini- 
tion of distance, the view rises like an amphi- 
theatre, natil it is closed by the towering grandeur 
of the principal mountain that all but fills the 
distance of the composition. We look for palms 
and all the gigantic members of the South American 
flora, but these are all in another climate below. 
The subject has much natural beauty, and, with a 
most successful expression of space, there is a 
minuteness of description which is very happily 
combined with that breadth of treatment whereby 
alone Mr. Church has felt he could do justice to his 
material. In feeling, the work is purely realistic, 
It must add greatly to the reputation of the painter. 

At Messrs. Cotnacui's, in Pall Mall, there 
are exhibited two ivory statuettes—works of the 
Baron de ‘Triqueti; the subjects are a Faun and the 
Death of Cleopatra, The latter figure, about a foot 
and a half in length, reclines in a bronze chair, 
into which she has just fallen back, as closing her 
eyes in death. The asp is still entwined round her 
arm, and the basket of flowers in which it was coo- 

cealed, is falling from her lap. The Fann is seated 
one wine-skin, and with right goodwill is clashing 
Pe — in pow of Bacchus—stimulated to 
yous action and expression by the free use of 
wine. Both of these figures im conceived in the 
purest spirit of the antique ; indeed, they come so 
near in feeling to the best period of Greek art, as 
of themselves to suggest the works with which they 
y oe compared. Ivory not being a 











material employ among ourselves for cabinet 





sculpture, the classic character and beautiful execu- 
tion of these works of M. de Triqueti ought to be 
very attractive. 

At Messrs. Graves, in Pall Mall, there is to be 
seen the original sketch in terra-cotta for the Pieta, 
by Michel Angelo, which gives the name to one of 
the chapels on the south side of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome. The grand work, which is in marble, is one 
of the Art-marvels of St. Peter’s; it was designed 
and executed by Buonarotti when he was about 
twenty-four years of age, and displays much more 
careful execution than later works. The sketch 
was long known as a gem in the possession of 
Mr. Clerk, of Eldin, at the sale of whose property 
it was purchased by Mr. Woodburn. The head of 
the Virgin is remarkable for beanty and elevated 
character, and the modelling of the figure of the 
crucified Saviour is more highly fiaished than 
perhaps any other similar essay of its great author. 

Tue Sate or THe Nortuwick GALLERY, en- 
trusted to the hammer of Mr. Phillips, of New Bond 
Street, commenced on the 26th of the last month, 
at the mansion of the deceased nobleman, Thirlestane 
House, near Cheltenham: it will occupy, including 
the furniture, wines, and other “effects,” twenty- 
one days, whereof eighteen will be given to the dis- 
posal of the pictures and other works of Art; this 
portion of the sale will conclude on the 24th of the 
present month. It extends to nearly 2,000 lots, of 
which the pictures by the old masters are by far the 
more numerous ; but those of our own school are 
considerable in number, and include some admirable 
examples of our best painters. ‘The catalogue issued 
by Mr. Phillips, and bound in bright blue and gold, 
makes an imposing volume of two hundred pages : 
a well executed lithographic view of the front of 
Thirlestane House forms a frontispiece to it. In 
glancing over the “conditions of sale,” the auc- 
tioneer very properly guards the purchaser against 
the warranty of any “ lot,” by stating that “it shall 
be absolutely cleared away, with all faults and errors 
of description, at the purchaser’s expense, within one 
day after each day’s sale, without reference to the 
identity of either subject or master.” The passage 
we have marked in italics is not usually found, we 
believe, in such announcements ; but it seems in this 
particular instance to be especially necessary, be- 
cause it is well known to those who have of late years 
watched the progress of picture-baying, that Lord 
Northwick was not unfrequently the victim of the 
unprincipled seller. 

Tue Statue or THE GREEK SLAveE, by the 
American sculptor, Hiram Powers, was sold by 
auction the other day, to the Duke of Cleveland, 
who paid 1800 guineas for it, a sum, in our 
opinion, far beyond its real worth, though a fine 
work of Art. We have half a dozen sculptors in 
our own country who could produce as good a 
statue, and would be only too glad to get the com- 
mission, for about half the above sum. 

Crrstat Patace Art-Unton.—The drawing 
will have taken place before our Journal is in the 
hands of its readers, and a report will have been 
made to the subscribers. On that report, and the 
proceedings generally, we shall freely comment, 
when information is fully before us. ‘The number 
of members is much more limited than it ought to 
have been; for the objects supplied are unquestion- 
ably good, as regards both the presentation works 
and the prizes; but if errors have been committed, 
experience is gained, and a far more prosperous 
season may be anticipated next year. 

Scenery or Inpia anp Hien Asta.—About 
five years since, three brothers, Hermann, Adolphe, 


, and Robert Schlagintweit, natives of Germany, and 


already known to the scientific world by two books 
on the physical geography and the glaciers of the 
Alps, were sent out to India by the Court of 
Directors of the India Honse—chiefly at the sugges- 
tion of Colonel Sykes, on the part of the East India 
Company, and of General Sabine, on the part of the 
Royal Society, seconded by recommendations of the 
friend of the travellers, the late Baron Humboldt. 


| The chief object of their mission was magnetic 


observation (as successors of the late General Elliot), 
geology, and physical geography in general. To 
their scientific researches and collections, they 
added, on their own account, a series of artistic 
works, two hundred and seventy plastic casts, and 
numerous era in reference to ethnology, 
and seven hundred water-colour drawings of land- 





rei 
scape scenery, &c. These 


ears, traversed not only fndia by —_ 
t o my Himalayas, Thibet, and territor; 
nected with the names of Turner, Gri Hodgson 
Hue, Hooker, Moorcroft, the Strachey Falconer, 
Cunningham, Thompson, and Speke ; and they 
the first to cross the Karakorum, to the tort of | 
Thibet, and to proceed by the Kucluen to Turkistan 
through countries never visited before ' 
It would seem that in the course of their travels the | 
brothers almost always separated, for Hermann and | 


aif 


Robert have returned without Adol 

information collected by the her ae : wees fe 
to have been killed by a party of fanatic Asiatics 
at Kashgar, in Turkistan, in August, 1857 only 
because he was a European. The two others are 
now in London, and have brought with them many 
specimens of their works, which we have had Zz | 
opportunity of seeing, and which will shortly be | 
published in Leipzig aud London. Amongst their 
works a most interesting plastic collection of the 
Indian and Asiatic races, represented ‘by facial 
casts, have been placed in the museum of the India 
House. Our object, chiefly, is to mention the 
drawings. These are partly reproduced in colour. 
prints, intended to accompany a work entitled, 
“Results of the Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia ;” many of them are of large size, and 
among the whole will be found representations of 
some of the most magnificent scenery of localities 
rarely, if ever, trodden before by the foot of the 
European. Some idea of the industry of the 
travellers may be gathered from the fact that their | 
portfolios contain seven hundred finished sketches, | 
which include landscapes, temples, trees, and groups 
of vegetation, glaciers, hydrographical objects, &e, &e. 
A photographic edition of the whole set, with a 
peculiar and rather novel mode of reproducing the 
original effect, by a skilful combination of i 
with printing on paper previously slightly tinted, 
is being prepared, and will, no doubt, meet with 
deserved success, since the originals are evidently 
drawn by artists possessed of eyes fur the pic- 
Seneca and of a fine feeling for the beautiful and 
the grand in nature. 

Tue Giascow Art-Untow has issued its first 
list of pictures purchased by the council for distri- 
bution to the subscribers of the present year: it 
includes ‘The Tod Hunter,’ by R. Ansdell, 3504 ; 
‘Job,’ J. Faed, R.S.A., 250/.; ‘ Tinkers, R. 
M‘Innes, 250/.; ‘Bedouin Arab exchanging a 
Young Slave for Armour,’ J. Faed, R.S.A., 180/. ; 
‘Undine,’ F. Wyburd, 168/.; ‘The Picnic,’ D. 
Pasmore, 145/.; ‘ Low Tide,’ G. E. Hicks, 120/; 
* Venice,’ J. B. Pyne, 105/.; ‘ Contentment,’ C. 
Baxter, 70/.; ‘Schevelling Sands,’ E. W. Cooke, 
A.R.A., 52/. 10s.; ‘ Evening in Greeee,’ and “View 
in Arran,’ both by G. E. Hering; ‘Jealousy, J. 
Craig; ‘Venice, from the Riva Schivoni, aud 
* Venice—Entrance to the Grand Canal,’ both by 
E. A. Goodall ; ‘Eddystone Light-house,’ Melby; 
“A Girl’s Head,’ J. Sant: these last were 
at 50/. each. The total number of pictures pur- 
chased up to July 1, is forty-two, at & cost of 
26737. 11s. : : 

Intuminatep Inprcators.—Under this name 
it is proposed to disfigure the publie me 
by a series of erections, the first of which -o 
placed opposite Apsley House. London 7 
enjoys such unenviable notoriety for the eure 
of its public monuments, that we bad hoped 
climax was reached, and perchance im 
might set in. If, however, aristocratic 1Es hope 
will sanction anything so hideous as this, w duis 
can we have for less refined districts ? a “f 
consists of a polygonal glass box, surmoun! Sd 
lanthorn, representing a gigantic ppv Frere 
this monstrosity is lit at night, and age nap! 
in the very ceutre of the roadway, its to 
grotesquely horrible, that it gives this > Christmas 
London the appearance of @ scene in Wie 
Pantomime. The sort of “ information as 
is its excuse to give, we are better wit — it, 
advertisements of every penny Pp® ore us, that 
and we have it so constantly thrust bel as ont 
darkness is welcome to relieve our eyes; before. 

set more hideously than 
glares forth after sunset m eg are left t0 
It is much to be regretted that porisest valgar of 
be ruled by the least educated vachew the 
their inhabitants, and that —. Tames’s taking 
business. Cotisequently we have 
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the lead in a disfigurement of the metropolis, which 

shows that local self government has occasional dis- 

advantages. Continental cities are not permitted to 

to be made publicly ridiculous by the freaks of 

‘sh vestries. London seems now, more ae ever, 

uire some protection against an alarming 

|| erhibition of bed’ taste, which it is doomed to 
‘| display. 

Tne PHoToGRAPH OF CHATTERTON.—It appears 
that we were in error with regard to the result of 
the case Turner v. Robinson, the Trish Master of 
the Rolls having granted the injunction. We con- 

| fess we cannot see what injury could have been 
sustained by the publisher of the intended print ; 
we believe, on the contrary, the photograph might 
have been its best advertisement. The picture, 
although a work of singular ability, is not cal- 
culated to make a popular engraving ; the subject 
is grievously painful; the “marvellous boy,” dead 
from poison administered by his own hand, is surely 
not an incident to be contemplated with pleasure, 
although it may be a necessary adjunct to a pictured 
history of his mournful life. 

Hart’s Merat-work.—We have had much 

Jeasure in examining a chandelier, or corona of 
rass, of unusual excellence in both design and 
workmanship, and also remarkable for ita large 
dimensions, the production of Messrs. Hart, of 
Wych Street and Charing Cross. A previous 
familiar acquaintance with the metal-works of the 
Messrs. Hart led us to form great expectations 
from what we had heard of this particular specimen 
of their taste and skill; but the chandelier itself 
proved to be even superior to its own reputation. 
it is in every respect an admirable work, and we 
rejoice to know that it is destined to adorn the 
residence of a wealthy merchant at Sydney, where 
it will most favourably exemplify the present manu- 
facturing powers of the mother country. The de- 
sign is pure Gothic, and the spirit of the style is 
preserved throughout the composition: around the 
circular rim are set eight groups of candle burners, 
each to contain nine candles, the whole being 
executed by the hammer in burnished brass. The 
touch is most artistic, and the impressive character 
of the design is fully realized through the skilful 
manipulative treatment of the artist-workman. To 
such of our readers as are interested in the progress 
of modern metal-work, we can promise more than 
ordinary gratification should they visit the establish- 
ments of the Messrs. Hart. At Charing Cross the 
show-rooms are now being fitted up permanently 
with decorative iron-work of great beauty, and 
admirably adapted to the purposes to which it is 
applied .A large collection of works in brass and 
iron is also being formed, which will illustrate the 
abundant resources of these enterprising and emi- 
nently successful artist-manufacturers. 

THE New Crystan Panace, Muswein Hint.— 
This project is now a fact; a meeting has been 
held, at which lord Brougham presided ; satisfac- 
tory statements as to progress were made, and there 
seems no doubt that another Crystal Palace will be 
created—north of the metropolis. We are not of 
those who anticipate that such a scheme can be 
Prosperous in a “ monetary” sense, and we have 
grave doubts as to its suecess—having before our 
eyes a warning, and not an enconragement, at 
Sydenham, We shall, however, do our utmost to 
render our appreheusions groundless, and aid the 
Project by all means in our power. If it is to be 
done, it is most essential that it should be well 
done; there is no truth more palpable than that 
Which tells us of the utility of competition ; whole- 
some and fair rivalry is always useful. At Muswell 
ow no donbt, errors that have been committed at 
ydenham will be avoided, while all serviceable 
hints will be freely taken. The moderate estimate 
for erecting the une may “‘ pay,” while the enormous 
outlay of the other rendered pecuniary recompense, 
~~ from the first, improbable, if not impossible. 
rs all events, a new establishment so far north of 
. eos cannot be other than a public gain ; 
millions - . We believe, will, delight and instruct 
ine et © are precluded by distance from enjoy- 
pa aly Prony, by comer, is old; and we 

ire for it th i - 
vour to promote, € prosperity we shall endea 

Tue Starve or Lorp Harpince, by Foley, 
Ge been erected on its pedestal, close by the 

Yernment House, in Calcutta, Mr. Mowatt, 


—_— ~ ae 








secretary to the committee formed for the execution 
of the work, has received a letter from Calcutta, in 
which is the following statement :—“ The statue is 
greatly admired, particularly by the natives, who 
have never seen anything approaching to it before. 
The Arab horse-dealers, with whom the love of the 
horse is a passion, and knowledze of their points of 
excellence a universal acquirement, are daily to be 
seen gazing at it. A more impressive admiration 
than that of these wild children of the desert, it is 
impossible to witness anywhere. The Kuropean 
judgment of this city is, that, as a work of Art, it 
has no rival, and that nothing which India has yet 
seen approaches to it in excellence.” We believe 
that Europe has rarely seen any work of Art, of a 
similar class, which surpasses it. 

STATUE OF THE LATE Josepn Hume.—The 
statue of this veteran reformer—whom his political 
adversaries are willing to honour as an honest man— 
about to be erected at Montrose, has been com- 
pleted by the excellent sculptor, Calder Marshall ; 
it is a work of considerable merit. 

In tHE Strupio or Mr. Pacer, an American 
artist, at 74, Newman Street, there is privately 
exhibited a picture by him, executed at Rome, 
entitled “ Venus conducting Mneas and the Trojans 
to the Latin Shore.” The goddess is borne on the 
smooth sea in a shell drawn by doves and impelled 
by enpids, one of whom is in the act of turning the 
shel] towards the left, as indicating the direction of 
the land. It is an admirable conception, entirely 
original, for there is no passage in the classic poets 
suggestive of the subject, as the artist has treated it ; 
and the originality of the treatment is further vindi- 
eated by the communication of action to the figure, 
all the antique versions of the impersonation being 
in repose. The figure is nude, and of the size of 
life ; behind her, at a short distance, are seen the 
Trojan galleys, the relation established between 
the principal and secondary portions of the compo- 
sition being such as to give point to the subject. 
In the drawing of the figure, the object has been to 
preserve the essence of the antique character; aud, 
in respect of attribute, Mr. Page has endeavoured to 
do that which the Greeks themselves would have 
acknowledged. The subject is a most felicitous 
conception, which the painter has carried out with 
a profound feeling for antique Art and classic poetry. 

Microscoric PHotocrarus.—Every now and 
then some novelty starts up to show us the mar- 
vellous results arising from the progress of photo- 
graphic science. The last we have seen are some 
extraordinary minute specimens, taken by Mr. J. 
Amadio, of Throgmorton Street, portraits of living 
characters, of Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Albert 
Smith, &c., so exceeding small as to be scarcely 
discernible to the naked eye, but which, when placed 
under Mr. Amadio’s powerful compound micro- 
scopes, come out as clearly and truthfully as a 
miniature of the usual size; there is a portrait of a 
youth, occupying in the glass about the two-hun- 
dredth part of an inch, which is a most beantiful 
work of art; and a view of the Thames, at West- 
minster Bridge, with the Abbey, the Houses of Par- 
liament, the steam-boat pier at Hungerford Bridge, 
is an absolate gem of a picture, accurate in all 
points. These specimens are quite curiosities of the 
photographic art, and, as the saying is, “must be 
seen to be believed.” Mr. Amadio’s ordinary pocket 
microscopes are sufficiently powerful to test the 
trath of these pigmy pictures, but his compound 
microscopes show them, as might be expected, to 
far greater advantage. To this intelligent and enter- 
prising optician we have been often indebted for 
many valuable scientific improvements. We record 
an addition to our debt. - 

In our notice, last month, of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray’s book, “ Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life 
in Morocco,” &c., it was inadvertently stated that 
the author is the “daughter of an artist, Mr. 
Heaphy, whose works have loug been before the 
public ;” we should have said that the lady was 
sister of an artist, &c. The father of the present 


Mr. Heaphy and of Mrs. Murray was an artist, bat |. 


it is full forty years since he last made his appear- 
ance as an exhibitor. Our error may seem of little 
importance to the readers of the Art-Journal, but 
as it may not be so considered by those most inter- 
ested iu the matter, we gladly rectify it. 
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Tue Parcrpces or Beavty, as MANIFESTED IN 
Nature, Art, axp Human Cuanactrn. 
With a Classification of Deformities, An Essay 
on the Temperaments, with Illustrations, And 
Thoughts on Grecian and Gothic Architecture. 
By Mary Ann Scuimme.renninck, Author of 
“Select Memoirs of Port Royal,” and other 


works, Edited by her relation, CunistiaANa 
C. Hanxix. Published by Lonoman & Co., 
London, g 


This book is the production of an earnest, thinking, 
enthusiastic, and, we may add, devout, mind, though 
sometimes tinged with peculiarities of idea that 
have their origin in German mysticisms, It would 
seem that the author, during a somewhat protracted 
life, lived under the impression that she had a 
mission to fulfil in leaving to the world a legacy of 
her thoughts, in reference to beauty, which bear 
upon the moral and spiritual relations of man, 
and she expressed upon her death-bed, in the follow - 
ing words, the responsibility of the task under- 
taken:—‘I wish,”’ she said, “to discharge my 
trust as an author, in its full extent, to Him who 
gave it. And I believe that trust to have been to 
aid in the interpretation of the symbolic teaching 
of God in his visible creation, and to show to others 
what He has taught me of the manner in which we 
may make everything around us instinct, as it 
were, with the anointing of that Spirit which has 
been bestowed upon ourselves ; how we may imprint 
on our own domain of taste and domestic scenery, 
those very same characters of beautiful moral ex- 
pression which God has written on the face of 
nature.” ‘This passage affords an index to the spirit 
in which the work is written. 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck seems to have had her 
attention directed to the principles investigated 
from her earliest childhood, She was then resident 
at Birmingham, and at a time when numerous 
scientific men, and others or by various 
meritorious acquirements, were located there, and 
were frequent visitors at the house of her friends. 
She was plentifully supplied with books of all 
kinds, but Lavater’s “‘ Treatise on Physiognomy”’ 
was her favourite, and the school-room of the little 
girl soon exhibited a remarkable collection of por- 
traits, most of them drawn from the “ originals ’—- 
the guests of the family, whom she delighted to 
show up in every variety of costume and acces- 
sories, even to the ludicrous. Here was the founda- 
tion of the edifice reared in after life, and which 
she left in charge of her friends for posthumous 
publication. Ss 4s 

It is almost impossible to give a distinct idea of 
the nature of this book, so peculiarly is it written ; 
there is no attempt to discuss principles by connected 
observations and logical reasonings; it is a volume 
of sentences sometimes, but not always, bearing on 
each other, as if the author had noted down the 
thoughts occurring to her mind as they presented 
themselves, These thoughts are, however, almost 
always full of beauty, and, generally, of admitted 
truths; the language is expressive and graceful— 
the offering of a heart full of love, gentleness, and 
holy feeling. The “ Essay on Temperaments” is 
amusing; our portrait-painters may borrow some 
** notions’”’ from it. 

The chapter on Architecture has no reference to 
the subjects brought forward in the other parts of 
the volume; the tone of her “thoughts” is Rus- 
kinian; Grecian architecture is pagan = pee, 
Gothic is Christian. ‘The short essay, and the book 
itself, terminates with these remarks :—‘ In con- 
clusion, may I be allowed to add, as a cae, 
and as an aged one, who has found in the Gospe 
hope, the sunshine of a long and tried life ;—shall 
I be excusable to God if I do not add, that as prin- 
ciples are nearly connected with tastes, it does 
appear to me that the classic pagan tastes ought to 
find a less prominent place in education, and that 
we ought to cultivate that taste which is the 
genuine outpouring of a Christian heart, Happy 
the time when England was not ashamed of being 
and of seeming Christian, when her flowers—the 
Star of Bethlehem, the Passion Flower, Solomon's 
Seal, the Speedwell, or the Traveller's Joy, marked 
the habit of giving to all, even to that which is 
evanescent, pleasant and sweet names, showing that 
the spontaneous utterance of the heart was love to 
God, and love to man.” a 
If this lady’s previous writings bad not alrend 
iven us an insight into the character of her quali- 
fcations of head and heart, there is ample evidence 
in this posthumous book to convince the reader that 
it was written by no ordinary woman. Her name 
deserves to be deased with those female writers 
of whom England has good reason to be proud. 
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Aus-peeps or Dorcas. Painted by W. C. 

Se Engraved by W. Davey. Published | 
by Henny Guaves & Co., London. 

This is a favourite subject with the artist; he 

i} has, we believe, treated it several times—always 

| with “variations,” But the theme admits of infi- 
nite variety; for it describes that which is ever 

touching and eloquent—a good and fair woman 
| distributing alms to the needy; acting on the 
| divine principle, “ Forasmuch as ye did it unto 
|| one of these my little ones, ye did it unto me! 
“ Feeding the hungry, clothing the naked,” is the 
holy duty which Doreas here performs, and thus a 
| Jesson is taught, the teaching of which should ever 
| be a first and strongest purpose of the artist. 

4 There are few readers of Scripture who are not 

familiar with the brief story of that “lady of 

Joppa,” whom St. Peter raised from the dead, 

who, in life, was “full of good works and alms- 

deeds which she did,” and who, when the apostle 
visited Joppa, and had been “shown the coats and 
garments she had made,” was restored to earth 
to continue her labours of beneficent love. The 
artist has pictured “the lady” as distributing her 

charities with her own hands; it is scarcely “a 

licence” to do so; we require no authority for the 

belief that in the almsdeeds which she did she 
was her own almoner, The subject is among the 
most touching to be found in the Holy Book; and 
this always excelleut and self-thinking painter has 
shown, by his choice of it, the feeling, sympathy, 
and devotion, which influence his own mind. He 
has been ably seconded by the engraver; the print 
is one of rare merit and of universal interest. 

The print is dedicated to a lady who is in truth the 

“ Doreas” of our country—one who is blessed by 

thousands for “the almsdeeds that she did;” 

whose charities bear their fruits less in the high- 

ways (though the churches she has built cannot be 

hidden), than in out-of-the-way places of the metro- 
| polis, where help, comfort, and consolation cannot 
| often come. Long may it be ere, like the lady of 

Joppa, she furnish by her almsdeeds themes for 

| retrospective Art! but assuredly, hereafter, it will be 

| the duty of the artist to be their chronicler. . 

‘bo _— — 

Newton nv Boynoop. Painted by Newennam. 
Engraved by Arkinson. Published by Henny 
Guaves & Co., London. 

This is a charming print of a beautiful boy, gazing 

on the starry firmament, sowing the seed that was 

thereafter to bear abundant fruitage for a world, 
and for “all time.” The artist has felt his sub- 
ject; fancy may have supplied the model, but in 
the thoughtful and holy expression he has pictured 
on that sweet face, it is easy to imagine truth. 

The portrait (for it has that character) is gracefully 

drawn ; the youth sets upon a mossy bank, contem- 

lating the milky way, and seeing, by the eye of 
faith, those far-off worlds, compared to which ours 
is but a speck. ‘The print is engraved with much 
ability, and cannot fail to be popular. This picture 
was one of the judicious purchases of the late 

Lord Ellesmere. 
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Tue Dream or Queen Katurnine. Painted by 
Henry Lesevxe. Engraved by W. H. Sim- 
mons. Published by Henny Guaves & Co., 
London. 

This subject has been often painted, but rarely 
with so much effective power, and never with 
more touching interest. The moment pictured is 
that when “sad and solemn music’’ is heard, and 
the queen, Harry’s “long trouble,” yet one who, 
by the king's report, was, for “ sweet gentleness, 
meckness, saint-like, wife-like government’ — 

“ The queen of earthly queens,” 
is pes po her last sleep; while six sister spirits, 

| 

| 





and pure, enter, bearing a garland, and 
“ Promise her eternal happiness.” 

The theme has been treated with considerable skill. 

The figure of the sleeping queen—*‘ How pale’ she 

| looks, and of an earthy cold !’””—admirab y illus- 
trates the passages that relate the close of the sad 

| story; the attendant, Patience, reads on, uncon- 
| scious of the vision; the “ blessed troop” of angels, 
whose “bright faces” cheer the death couch, 
nese? supply the leading attraction of the 
work, | ” are admirably grouped, sufficiently 
varied in character, and beautifully drawn. The 
picture exhibits the accomplished artist in a new 

| phase —one in which we have not been accustomed 
to see him; but of a surety he proves himself as 
|, fully capable of dealing with the loftier themes of* 
Ast, as in treating the more homely topics which 

ve usually supplied material for his pencil, The 
festering i also remarkably good—refined, yet 
veg and altogether we have here a print of a 

high, yet most agreeable order. The artist has been 
argely indebted to Mr. Charles Kean for the “ ap- 

| Plianees” that have enabled him to produce this 













charming work: indeed, the picture may be in a 
degree considered as a transcript of one of the 
most remarkable and effective scenes ever put 
upon the stage. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would have been a defect and not a merit; but 
Mr. Kean has studied truth and accuracy in the 
theatre — as much as the painter could have 
is 


done in 


atelier: and if the one has been fur- 


nished with models by the other, it has been for the 


honour and advantage of both. 





Tonacco; its History anp ASSOCIATIONS: in- 
eluding an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture; with its Modes of Use in all 


Ages and Countries. 
F.8.A., Author of “ Costumes in 
&e, &e. 
Published by Cuarman & Hat, London 


By F. W. Farruott, 
land,”’ 
With 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


Our friend Mr. Fairholt has not written this book 
either by way of condemning those who indulge in 
the use of the “ weed,”’ or of inciting to the prac- 
tice of smoking any who may hitherto have re- 
frained from it; though, as he says in his preface 
his father’s tobacco-warehouse was his playground, 
he might well be excused for entertaining a pre- 
dilection for the flavour of a genuine Cabana or 


a pinch of Lundy-foot. 


But he is neither a smoker 


nor a snuff-taker, and, therefore, no controversialist ; 
he has undertaken the task, we believe, partly from 
old associations, and partly because there is in the 
subject enough that is curious and interesting to a 


lover of research and an antiquarian. 


When Sir John Hawkins, in 1565, or Mr. Ralph 
Lane, in 1586,—for each is said by early writers to 
have introduced the use of tobacco into this country, 
—smoked his first pipe in England, he could have 
had but a faint idea how comparatively universal 
the practice would become in a few years, and of 
the controversies to which it has given birth: we 
wonder what these gentlemen would ey if they 


could rise from their graves and read Mr. 


airholt’s 


compilation of facts and anecdotes, poems and songs, 

that bear on the subject, and could see the amusing 

illustrations of which it forms the material? Speak- 

ing of French and German pipes, he says, “ An 
y be co 


illustrated volume might easil 


mposed on the 


subject, so extensive is the variety, and sometimes 
the beauty of the form and design they exhibit. 
Ingenuity, so far from exhausting itself, absolutely 
seems to revel over the production of new and un- 


common forms.” 


In England, till within the last 


few years, the smoker was generally contented with 


indulging in the luxury through 


e medium of a 


few inches of white clay; now the silver-mounted 
Meerschaum, with its mouthpiece of agate, or some 
other costly material, is essential to the aristocratic 


smoker who prefers the pipe to the cigar. 


Smoking has become so common in this country 
—more than twenty-eight millions of pounds of 
tobacco were consumed in Great Britain in the year 
1851, according to a statement published in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society—that, although 


not universal, as it is almost everywhere on 


Continent, it has grown into something akin to a 
habit; few mansions of any pretension are now 
erected without a ‘‘ smoking-room,”’ where the gen- 
tlemen may indulge their tastes without annoyance 
to the ladies of the household, who have not yet 
followed—and are not likely, we apprehend, to 


follow—the custom of the 


panish and Spanish- 


American ladies: in the latter country, we have 


heard travellers say that a lady can offer a gentle- 
ra ay th 
resent it to him; to 


man no og compliment than to 
cigarette from her lips, and 


refuse a whiff would be regarded as an insult which 


would ussuredly not pass unpunished. 
Mr. Fairholt has put fo 


a volume that cannot 


fail to interest all who may chvuose to read it, 
whether friends of the narcotic weed or enemies. 
Some fastidious people may possibly exclaim on 


reading the title of his book,—* To 


! what a 


disgusting subject to write about!” but we can 
assure them there is nothing disgusting, or in any 
way offensive in the subject, and certainly not in the 


manner in which it is 


ere treated, for the author 


has exercised singular good taste in the selection 


and a 
as we 
chance to have some sympath 
may turn over these 


be amused with them, though unable to sing wi 
the modern German poet, Friedrich Mare,— 


** Sweet cheerer of sadness ! 
Life's own happy star ! 
I = thee with gladness, 
y friendly cigar!" 


lication of his materials: our fair readers, 
as their fathers and brothers, who may 
with the subject, 
ages without sustaining any 
shock of their sensitive nerves, and will certain! 


Were Mr. Fairholt a smoker, we should desire 
for him that his whole life were a continued enjoy- 


ment of the “ pipe of peace ;” as he is not, may 
have the “ peace”’ without the “ pipe.” 





ILLustRaTED Naturat Histor 
J.G. Woon, M.A, P.LS.de Pog wit, 
Published by Roureper & Co., London, ~ 


Our old friend, Buffon, whose intance 
in our school-days, has been almeat forpottons mate 
the numerous writers who have since his time int 
to Raced yg - fruits of their investi 
animal life. on and his ; 
must, however, always be recognised as tresra 
most illustrious names in the science of 
history ; their researches and observations 
groundwork of most other writi 
po adie that is equally curious, 
and instructive, and whieh, as man 
now before us, has found an able 
an supeuntes in Mr. Wood. The i 
the “ Illustrated Natural History” ha 
and wisely in securing the services of a 
in his previous publications, has shown 
fitness for the task now in hand. We 
doubt of this becoming the most popular 
the subject which has hitherto a: 
country, for it is written in a sin ly 
agreeable style, is as full of anecdote as of i 
tion, and is profusely illustrated with 
like engravings, by the Measrs. Dalziel 
ings by Wolf, Harvey, ison Wi 
Moreover, it is printed in clear, bold 
paper, adapted to the eyes of both old 
and this is no small recommendation 
book, at a time when half the cheap literature 
lished, to the optician seems to be a kind of 
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Our Woopianps, Heatus, ann Henpors. 
Popular Description of Trees, Shrubs, Wild 
Fruits, &e. With Notices of their Insect In- 
habitants. By W. 8. Coreman, Member of 
the Entomological Society of London. With 


we 


uent op iti 
ing a judgment upon the merits of Mr. Coleman 
as an artist, from numerous illustrations, the work 
of his pencil, which have embellished our Tours on 
= — of _ oe and in South Wales, the 
tanical and entomological specimens, i 
in the former Tour, were all from bis hard. hile be 
supplied us with the descriptive notes which accom- 
panied them. In the little book bearing the above 
title he has carried out his researches in these de- 
partments of natural history into a far wider field 
of observation, one that embraces the principal 
objects indigenous to our beautiful island,—the trees 
that form our sheltering woods, or grace the 
of the wealthy; the shrubs that live in the 
dell, or wreath themselves into im I 
of green by the rural wayside; and the various 
insect tribes that hum and murmur not inharmo- 
nious music in the ear of the traveller. And a most 
attractive and instructive story does Mr. Coleman 
tell of all these common things, which, common as 
they are, people in general know little about. It 
is just such a book as people who live in the 
country, and desire to learn something of what they 
see every day, but of which ne often as 
rant as those who rarely see , ought to 
into; and which the visitor to the comntey, Ga 
cially at a! season Ltey rouse would Jes 
ut into his carpe ¥ e - 
visinly and pleasantly written, and the illustra- 
tions serve every purpose of identification. 


a 


Tue Paixcreres or Gornic Eccuesiastical 
Ancuirecturs; with an Explanation of Tech- 


* 


ical T and a Centenary of 
Terma. “By M. H. Buoxam, Published by 
Kent & Co., London. 
The announcement “ Tenth Edition,” which appears 
on the title-page of this volume, renders the —_ 
task nugatory. 7. ee ~ years sit 
- a : 
the first edition of the vor ~ [peers 


this period it has been Q 
praetor and amateurs of the subject 
it has alsa been transisted on. now on out 
ished at Leipzig. The edition } 
ie been cnleget, by two additional chapters, : 
the internal arrangement of churches, oer tie 
and after, the Reformation, and the n sos 
trations has also been considerably increased. aa 
additions will be found of great service to pry 
tect of the Dm day, when the character 
ecclesiastical architecture 18 80 widely <7 creer 
right or wrong ia 


ialist ; he only points . 
arr of eeangement winch mark the tr dea 
eras of Christian worship. 
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~ ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Yastituted 1837. . Incorporates 1846. 
: _ THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLE, 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK ; HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ; 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON ; THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY; 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH, 











Comeil, 
DMUND B. ANTROB , FSA. ROBERT DICKSON, M.D., F.L.S. HENRY HAYWARD, PLAN 
aR CHARLES BARRY, A., yrs. CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, ESQ. WILLIAM HERBERT BOG, | 2.2. PLANCHS, ae 
BEE, £80. GEORGE DODD, F.8.A. CHARLES HILL, F. D. BALOMO: MP 
ROBERT BELL, ESQ. PROFESSOR DON. N. HENRY T. HOPE, J. R. SODEN 
THOMAS ELL, B80, FES. WILLIAM EWART, ESQ., M.P. ROBERT HUDSON FRB. JAMES STEW 
PAS. BENNOGE, ESQ, F-8.A. GEORGE GODWIN F.R.S., F.S.A. JOHN MARTIN, B&Q. R. ZOUCH 8. N, ESQ. 
B. B. CABBELL, ., FRB. THOMAS » F.B.A. THEODORE a MATTHEW ° 
W.HOOKHAM CARPENTER, ESQ., P84. | J. A HALLETT, ESQ wi: RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. SIR GARDNER iN, F.R.S. 
Biv. & COLERIDGE. EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ, FAA. Hl. A. J. MUNRO, B8Q., P.8.4. espbesaen, 





PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
The List is now open, and every subseriber of One Guinea will receive A Votume or Excravines from celebrated pictures by 
THIRTY DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, 
skilfully exeeuted by W. J. Linton ; and an engraving by F. Hot, from the original picture by Jos. J. Junxins, entitled— 
“COME ALONG;” 


besides THE CHANCE OF OBTAINING ONE OF THE PRIZES AT THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION, which will include— 
THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS ; 





STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN of “ Venus and Cupid,” after J. Ginson, R.A. ; 
CHOICE PHOTOGRAPHS of a large size; taken in Rome, by Laxe Paice ; Peete and solely for 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS from a drawing by J. Ansoxon, called “ Boulogne,” 1857 ; j rtf 


MEDALS IN SILVER commemorative of Sir Tuos. Lawnunce, P.R.A. 
' GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
44, West Sraann, W.C., August, 1859. LEWIS POCOCK, Savatanl 
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VICTORIA SHERRY 
32s. per dozen. ea 
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A truly excellent and natural wine. 
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Opinion of the Press. 


“They have a splendid Sherry, which 
a e the Royal Victoria Sherry, ee = ag 
a the quality is so rich, full flavoured, P <A 20 wines.” — 
yet 80 delicate to the palate, that it é; } 
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| Nill‘soon be found by the public not to be | ’ 'oeo <F& \ hws provide their very ex- 


worthy system of the busindss of this Com- 
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wworthy of its royal name. A very praise- 






pany is, to make no charge for either LOH | pared 
pls oe packages.” —Vide Pourt Journal, | f scx With the eurrent terms.”—Vide 
eb. 19, 1859, “eee Morning Herald, Feb. 23, 1859. 


___No. 122, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT OR SHERRY, 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
THE FINEST EVER INTRODUCED INTO THIS COUNTRY. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT, 42s. per doz.—ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY, 52s. & 60s. 





pil sort Packages included, and free to any London Railway Station. Terms cash. _Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. Price Lists sent free on 


WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 
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BROOKS'S LONDON 
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4uRB 6. VIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY 804D, LONDOS. 
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